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Memorabilia 


“THE COAT OF ARMS” 
JULY-OCTOBER, 1959 


HE Coat of Arms for July contains an 
interesting and well-illustrated article 
by C. R. Humphery-Smith on that some- 
what mysterious heraldic charge, usually 
known as the “clarion” or “rest”. It has 
been given many names and drawn in varied 
ways, the best known family to use it as the 
main charge on their arms being the Gran- 
villes or Grenvilles. Mr. Humphery-Smith 
has collected an impressive number of 
examples from sources ranging from 
thirteenth-century heraldic tiles from Neath 
Abbey to heraldic writers of the nineteenth 
century. 

D. A. and R. Saunders discuss, with the 
assistance of numerous diagrams, the history 
and making of Scottish tartans, and James 
Moran considers the curious custom of 
some English newspapers of using the royal 
arms in their title pieces. This was first 
done by the St. James’s Post in 1715, and 
was followed by the Daily Universal Regi- 
ster (later to become The Times) in 1785. 
Each paper appears to make some small 
variation in the design of the supporters of 
the royal arms and the Observer prints the 
arms twice over. Foreign heraldry in this 
number is represented by an_ interesting 
article on the great armigerous families of 
Genoa by Marc Imperiali, and by the 
second instalment of Roger Pye’s account 
of the development of the royal arms of 
Portugal. 

In the October number one of the princi- 
pal articles is that by P. Drummond-Murray 
on “ Armorial Differencing and the Law of 
Arms in England”, in which questions of 
the inheritance of arms and of the right of 
one person to sue another for their un- 
authorized use are discussed in the light of 
the Court of Chivalry decision in the Man- 
chester Corporation case. A. Colin Cole, 
Portcullis-Pursuivant, also returns to this 
case, and in the “ Court of Chivalry ” con- 
siders some further conclusions to be drawn 
from it. Mr. Cole has a second article in 
which he writes on the arms used officially 
by Garter, Clarenceux and Norroy Kings of 
Arms, and, John A. Goodall contributes one 
on the Teutonic Order and the arms of its 
Grand Masters. This is based on a 
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fifteenth-century manuscript, now in the 
Lambeth Palace Library, and once in the 
possession of Thomas Benolte, Clarenceux, 
who was employed on diplomatic missions 
by Henry VIII, and may well have acquired 
it in the course of his travels. 

S. W. RAWLINS. 


VICTORIAN STUDIES 
RRESEARCHERS in Victorian literature 
will find a valuable aid in Guide to 
Doctoral Dissertations in Victorian Litera- 
ture 1886-1958, compiled by Richard D. 
Altick and William R. Matthews (Univer- 
sity of Illinois Press, 1960; pp. viii, 119; 
$2.25). The form is simple: author, title, 
university and date, with the 2,105 items 
arranged under nine heads, the great 
majority (1577) in the section “ Individual 
Authors”. Students of the period will 
recognize many dissertations familiar in 
their published form, notably in the section 
dealing with “Periodicals”; but many 
would be difficult or impossible to trace by 
any other means. It is unfortunate that the 
item (1,502) singled out in the Preface as 
providing the initial date of 1886 constitutes 
a manifest howler. This dissertation, listed 
under William Morris as “ Die alliterieren- 
den Sprachformeln in Ms Early Alliterative 
Poems und in Sir Gawaine and the Greene 
Knight”, is about the collection of poems 
edited by Richard Morris for the E.E.T\S. 
in 1864. Pride of place in fact belongs to 
Ewald Fliigel’s 1887 dissertation on Carlyle. 
Those not engaged on detailed research 
in the period may still find interest in the 
ups and downs of individual authors. The 
1950s show a quantitative advance on most 
fronts; even for an unfashionable author 
like Meredith this period offers more than 
any other decade. Carlyle, however, 
reached his peak in the 20s and 30s. For 
Dickens, the 1950s have more titles than 
the whole twenty years 1920-1949. 
Perhaps the most surprising authors to 
find completely unrepresented are Henry 
Kingsley and Richard Jefferies. One 
author still alive has two entries: Eden 
Phillpotts. The principle, taken over from 
C.B.E.L., that an author should have been 
“* established’ by 1900” is violated in the 
case of Flecker, who was 16 in that year. 


"THE August Notes & Queries 
be principally concerned with 
eighteenth century. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 





JOHN EVELYN: MR. W. G. HISCOCK’S 
ACCOUNT OF HIM 
(Continued from ccv. 206) 


(THERE are also particular errors of fact 

and meaning. In the quotations con- 
taining these the reader will notice some of 
what I have described as recurrent grounds 
of objection. First errors of fact. 

(1) On 8 January, 1673, Margaret, at the 
invitation of Lady Berkeley (the wife of Sir 
John Berkeley, Baron Berkeley of Stratton), 
went to live at Berkeley House, Piccadilly 
(on the site of the present Devonshire 
House). 

“By the end of” 1672 Godolphin was 
“practically fit and staying with Lord Arl- 
ington at Goring House—which was on the 
site of the present Arlington Street ” (I. 35). 

‘““Where was nomadic Godolphin? What 
did he think of the situation? Regrettably, 
he has left no word. Surely he and 
Margaret had met since his arrival in 
England at the end of the previous October? 
Whether he was at Goring House, in White- 
hall, or at Newmarket with the King, news 
of Margaret’s departure from Court, and of 
her friendship [with Evelyn], would reach 
his ears. We may surmise that Godolphin, 
on hearing that Margaret was to leave the 
Court, made the first brilliant move against 
the new friendship by arranging with Lady 
Berkeley to provide accommodation and to 
act as a concierge at Berkeley House—which 
was but a stone’s throw from Goring 
House. Evelyn surely sensed the import of 
this move and the disturbing proximity of 
Godolphin watching on the other side of 
Piccadilly ” (I. 45-6. Mr. Hiscock has ex- 
plained previously (p. 42) that Berkeley’s 
brother had married an aunt of Godolphin’s. 
There was a further connexion, Berkeley 
and Godolphin’s mother being first cousins). 

“Godolphin’s movements after his return 
to England in October 1672 are unknown, 
though it is probable that he was domiciled 
at Goring House for the spring of 1673; and 
he certainly made no new journey abroad 
until June, 1675” (I. 47). 

“Perhaps she [Margaret] had pondered 
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those terrible words: ‘ Never to set my love 
upon any creature’, and in a feeling of 
revulsion slipped away occasionally to Gor- 
ing House for a humanizing palliative” 
(I. 47-8). 

““We have no evidence that Godolphin 
made any suggestion that she should stay at 
Berkeley House (the home of Lord Berkeley 
of Stratton), but as Lady Berkeley was 
related to Godolphin, this cunning choice of 
residence may well have come from him. 
. . . Except when he was at Windsor with 
the King or racing at Newmarket, Godol- 
phin was at Goring House, a stone’s throw 
on the other side of Piccadilly” (II. 84). 

Nothing is known about Godolphin’s 
places of residence or movements between 
the end of October, 1672, and June, 1675, 
apart from the statements in Evelyn’s Diary, 
or about his personal relations with Lady 
Berkeley, apart from anything that Evelyn 
provides. But Goring House was not in 
Arlington Street; it was on part of, or close 
to, the site of Buckingham Palace. The 
suggestion that Godolphin engineered 
Margaret’s removal to Berkeley House so 
that he could watch Evelyn’s comings and 
goings when visiting her, whatever may be 
thought of its general merits, appears to be 
completely baseless. 

(2) In 1673 Margaret, at Evelyn’s request, 
sat for her portrait; the painter was probably 
Matthew Dixon. On 14 June she wrote to 
Evelyn: 

“., , and on Friday you shall go with 
me to set for it and tell how you will have 
it drest . . .”’ Mr. Hiscock, in continuation: 
‘“* Apparently Evelyn, in his ‘dressing’ the 
picture, suggested that Margaret’s hair- 
ribbon would be better removed ” (I. 57). 

““.. . Margaret’s posture and choice (if 
‘dressing’ excludes the paraphernalia) of a 
tombstone for seat, and a funeral urn for 
background ” (I. 59). 

“ At all costs, Lady Berkeley decided to 
improve on Dixon’s portrait—with its 
emphasis on death and funeral urn: that 
was the way Evelyn ‘ dressed’ it (or allowed 
Margaret to do so)” (I. 112). 

“Tt [the portrait] was a heavy sepulchral 
affair, with a tombstone for her seat and a 
funeral urn in the background: her hair tied 
back like a servant’s, her face downcast—a 
setting and posture doubtless intended by 
Evelyn to suggest her spirituality” (II. 88). 

This is the only obvious series of contra- 
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dictory statements that I have found in the 
two books. Evelyn says that it was 
Margaret who ordered the tombstone and 
the urn (Life of Mrs. Godolphin, p. 71). 


Errors of meaning are more frequent: 


(1) After Evelyn and Margaret Blagge had 
made their compact of friendship: 

“ He then said: ‘Do you know what you 
have done? ’ and proceeded to talk of bonds, 
the marriage of souls, and the virgin state 
being happier than the conjugal. Each had 
obligations . ..” (II. 81; the authority is the 
Life of Mrs. Godolphin, p. 24; in Mr. 
Hiscock’s earlier version, I. 26-7, there is 
nothing about virginity and marriage). The 
relevant passage in the Life runs: “ Why 
Said I, you have brought your selfe into 
Bonds, you can never untie whilst you live: 
The Title that has Consecrated this Altar 
[the paper registering the compact of friend- 
ship], is the Marriage of Soules,—and the 
Golden Thread that binds the Hearts of all 
the World: I told you Madame, That 
Friendship is beyond all Relations of Flesh 
& Blood: Because it is lesse Material: There 
is Nature, & Consanguinity in that of 
Parents & Kindred: But the Friendship [i.e. 
the mutual affection of kinsfolk] is of 
Course, and without Inherent Vertue: For 
which Reason and that ’tis Accidental) the 
Conjugal-state it selfe is not altogether the 
most hapy: And therefore those who have 
had the best Successe, Chose their Friend 
out of all those ligaments & Circumstances; 
and (according to that of Solomon, prefer- 
ing him above a Brother) have found him 
more Lasting, & more Effectual” (pp. 23-4; 
the rest of p. 24 is concerned with the 
obligations of the bond; on p. 25 Evelyn 
continues: “Thus for a Time, *twixt jeast 
and Earnest, the Conversation 
Evelyn, I take it, said that a freely chosen 
friendship might well be the most satis- 
factory of all human relationships, happier 
even than married life. Among the men and 
women of his class, whose marriages were 
commonly arranged for them by their elders, 
this was almost a truism. Further, though 
Evelyn on occasion was capable of a roman- 
tic admiration for holy virginity (e.g. Diary, 
26 October, 1685; Life, pp. 49-50), he was 
convinced of the superior value of 
“ marriage . . . which God has sanctified by 
His own ordinance, and whence all blessings 
come” (Evelyn, History of Religion, ed. 
R. M. Evanson, 1850, ii. 288). 
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(2) Mr. Hiscock quotes a passage from a 
meditation written by Evelyn for Margaret: 

. O let me be ever low in my owne 
esteeme, that I may be high in thine; let my 
Ambition be to serve thee, my delight to 
obey thee, my Glory to admire thee, and 
never to set my love upon any Creature, 
which may take it off from thee: Whatever 
pride thou seest remain in me, inable me to 
conquer, to leade it in triumph, to trample 
on myselfe, chaine it to thy Chariot, and 
drag it after thy Crosse...” 

Mr. Hiscock comments: 

“Here we may see the hidden pill in the 
jam in the words ‘ never to set my love upon 
any creature’ with their denial of human 
affection ” (I. 36-7; I have omitted the last 
part of the quotation from Evelyn; the 
rendering of Evelyn’s words reappears on 
pp. 47-8, quoted above). 

Mr. Hiscock’s rendering of Evelyn’s 
words, omitting the qualifying clause, is 
anti-Christian and therefore cannot be 
Evelyn’s meaning. Evelyn may have been 
thinking of Romans 1, 25; a sentiment 
similar to Evelyn’s is embodied in the 
Collect for St. James’s day. 

(3) Evelyn, in a letter to Margaret: “ This 
[i.e. the present letter] is Electra [i.e. 
Margaret] a true Hieronomiticall Epistle 
(pardon the comparison) and I can shew you 
some more passionate betweene him [i.e. St. 
Jerome] and his Devota Eustochium: You 
would think the old Heremite, realy in Love; 
and so he was, but it was divine, and doubt- 
less very holy; and I assure you, I write of 
you, as I think: pardon my hast.” Mr. 
Hiscock comments: “It is greatly to be 
regretted that these ‘more passionate’ 
letters have not survived; Margaret would 
destroy them at once, and Evelyn’s copies 
(if he made any) survived only so long as it 
was discreet to keep them” (I. 50-1). The 
slip by itself is trivial; the use to which it is 
put makes it important. 

(4) “* Now there is another glaring instance 
of Evelyn’s use of Margaret’s words out of 
their context and for his own purpose. Two 
months after this letter was written [16 
October, 1674], she took part at Court in 
Crowne’s pastoral Calisto, an undertaking 
for her which Evelyn describes as a ‘ vanity’, 
and to which he says she was averse... . 
In the Life, to emphasize her antipathy to 
acting, he uses the following passage from 
this letter of 16 October: ‘I blese god I 
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grow daily les fond of the world... all 
worldly joys, all splendid ornaments, titles, 
and honours would I bring to the feet of 
my crusifyd saviour ’” (I. 106; the Life, p. 87, 
is cited). In the passage in the Life Evelyn 
writes about Margaret’s feelings when 
receiving the Sacrament, and continues: 

“ But that she was sometimes Regdld with 
Extraordinary Favours, 1 have many reasons 
to believe: Se upon another Occasion, she 
Writes to me— 

“*O my Friend, how happy was I on 
Sonday last! By reason of this foolish Play 
(of which I have already given yr Lap an 
account) most Imperfect were my Prayers 
& Preparations . . . [twelve lines omitted, 
about her experience when receiving the 
Sacrament]. .. . Thus I Acknowledge to you 
Gods Love to my poore Soule, and my foule 
Ingratitude to him; That you may pray for 
the Continuance of the One, and I trust, the 
other will in time grow lesse. 

‘Se this humble Soule! —But I subjoyne one 
more— 

““*T Blesse-God . . . [passage quoted by 
Mr. Hiscock, on Margaret’s feelings about 
receiving the Sacrament; six lines omitted] 
... my Crucify’d Saviour, &c. 

“Nor did this hapy Saint heare the Word 
of God, with lesse Reverence .. .” (pp. 86-7; 
“your Ladyship”’ is Lady Sylvius). Evelyn 
is concerned here only with Margaret’s 
devotional feelings; Calisto is mentioned 
solely on account of its interference with her 
preparation for the Sacrament; Evelyn 
quotes the passage because it shows her 
feelings so well. As this part of the Life is 
intended as an account of her character 
(“The Picture”, p. 85), he was entitled to 
bring together any appropriate passages that 
he could find, without regard to their 
chronological sequence. 


One of the most striking passages in the 
two books describes a sequel to Mrs. Godol- 
phin’s death. She was buried among her 
husband’s kin at Breage in Cornwall: 

“Evelyn undertook the funeral arrange- 
ments for the sorrowing Godolphin, who 
was unable to travel to Cornwall with the 
cortége. Surprisingly, Evelyn suddenly 
returned after seeing the hearse as far as 
Hounslow—‘ obliged to return upon some 
indispensable affairs’ as he records in the 
Diary, 17 September. We may guess that 
these affairs were dealt with on the follow- 
ing day, when he and Godolphin looked 
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over Margaret’s papers; had she not re- 
trieved six letters, and had he not written 
certain meditations? Godolphin (having 
concealed his surprise that Evelyn had 
avoided the journey to Cornwall) knew 
nothing of what he hoped to find. However, 
‘among the effects’, Evelyn says, ‘was a 
small packet sealed up, which she desired 
by the superscription, might be burnt, and 
not opened, as accordingly it was performed, 
and as I conceive, might contain the cipher, 
by which she used to correspond with the 
Dean of Hereford and some particulars 
which she would not trust her memory with, 
in case she had lived: for she kept 
a register of mercies, deliverances, suc- 
cesses and resolutions for the discussion 
of her conscience but I enter 
no farther into this secret’. We are 
not convinced by Evelyn’s ‘as I conceive’; 
we conceive that the burnt packet contained 
his retrieved letters. A month later his 
meditations were found and returned by 
Godolphin, and presumably unread by 
him” (II. 116; for the quotation Mr. 
Hiscock cites the Life of Mrs. Godolphin, 
p. 83 (the words “ among the effects ” occur 
neither there nor in the Diary); for the last 
sentence a letter, Godolphin to Evelyn, 27 
October, 1678. The corresponding passage 
in the earlier book, I, 193-4, is less explicit). 

I propose examining this in detail: 

(1) “Surprisingly ”; “Godolphin (having 
concealed his surprise...” I can find noth- 
ing in the Diary or the Life to show that 
Godolphin was surprised, and do not see 
why he or anyone else should have been 
surprised at Evelyn’s return (or why the 
returr is said to be “sudden”). I do not 
know what etiquette or sentiment prescribed 
in cases Of burials at a distance from the 
place of death. Breage is some 280 miles 
from London; to go there, attend the burial, 
and return to London, would probably take 
a fortnight or longer. Was Evelyn to go the 
whole way? If not, how far was he to go? 

(2) The “ indispensable affairs”. Readers 
of Evelyn’s Diary are aware that he does not 
mention all his activities in it. It is a reason- 
able conjecture that he wanted to attend to 
Mrs. Godolphin’s papers at the earliest 
opportunity but it is no more than a 
conjecture that he hastened his return to 
London in order to do so. 

(3) The “six letters” retrieved by Mrs. 
Godolphin (the earlier book is here less 
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specific). On 26 June, 1674, Margaret, who 
had borrowed her old letters from Evelyn, 
writes to him, “I have read over all my 
leters and find just caus to wounder why 
you will keep them: but here they are for 
you, only six little short leters I detain: I 
will not burn them but doe entreat I may 
keep them a little longer: when we meet you 
shall se them and giv me leav to dispos of 
them as I se fit”. On this Mr. Hiscock 
comments, “Evelyn again asked for their 
return as late as May 1675 but, as we shall 
learn, by that time she had even stronger 
reasons for retaining them” (I. 91; Mr. His- 
cock alludes to Margaret’s marriage to 
Godolphin, which took place on 16 May, 
1675). Later this becomes, “In the previous 
summer she judiciously retained six of her 
letters retrieved from Evelyn” (I. 112). 
Then, “A fortnight after the marriage 
[Margaret to Godolphin], Evelyn suddenly 
thought of his collection of Margaret’s six 
letters retained by her and still in her keep- 
ing, and asked her to return them. Her 
reply is sufficiently tenacious to imply that 
Evelyn did not get them”, and Mr. Hiscock 
prints a long extract from the reply. The most 
material passage runs, “and when I have 
said this you may be sertain thos papers you 
desier are at your servis if you pleys; but 
why shold you desier them? doe I not writ 
often to you? can you not take out what 
ever you like of them with out putting any 
marke upon them whose they were? I have 
som undenighable reasons why I would 
willingly have them, and sens my caracter 
you have, and what ever is said in thos 
papers you may take out if you pleys, why 
shold you continu obstinat: I must un- 
doubtdly giv them you if you still persist: 
but why will you be so resolutly set upon 
a thing which I have begd you will be pleysd 
to be with out”, and so on. Mr. Hiscock 
comments: “If we look into this matter of 
Margaret’s letters as given in the Life, we 
shall see that Evelyn does not play quite fair. 
By her request ‘on the sudden’ for their 
return he says he discovered her marriage. 
But her letter is a refusal to part with them! 
However, he goes on to say: ‘I faild not to 
transmitt them to her nor she to return 
them, as indeede finding nothing in them’. 
Apart from his questionable veracity, he 
omits to say anything about the six letters 
retained by her in June 1674, for the posses- 
sion of which he was still as insistent as she 
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was tenacious ” (I. 123-4, with a citation of 
the Life, p. 57. I am not sure of the mean- 
ing of the sentence “But her letter is a 
refusal”, &c.). These, I think, are all Mr. 
Hiscock’s substantive statements in his 
earlier book about letters or papers 
addressed by Margaret to Evelyn and 
returned by him for some time to her. 

In the 1674 letter Margaret does not say 
why she is unwilling to return the six letters; 
there may have been one reason for the six, 
or different reasons for the separate letters, 
and so on. There is no reason why anyone 
should be able to recognize any of the six 
if he should see them. 

There is nothing to show that the six short 
letters of Margaret’s 1674 letter are identical 
with the papers of her 1675 letter (in that 
letter, as quoted by Mr. Hiscock, she never 
applies the word letters to what she wants to 
withhold, only papers). 

In neither case do the letters as quoted 
provide any evidence to show that Margaret 
did not return the letters to Evelyn. His 
statement in the Life about her letters to him 
is explicit: “ . She one-day desir’d, I 
would give her leave to peruse all the 
Letters I had of hers, and which she knew 
I so religiously reserv’d not that she could 
be Conscious of having ever Writen that to 
me, which might not have pass’d the Severest 
Eye; But, because, there being in many of 
them Professions of the Sincerest, & holy 
Friendship, that an Excellent Soule (& such 
as was hers) could Expresse; They might by 
any Accident, possibly fall into hands that 
profane every thing, the most Innocent & 
Vertuous: I faild not to transmitt them to 
her, nor she to Return them, as indeede 
finding nothing in them: which could cause 
her to deprive me of a Treasure, she knew, 
I so infinitly Valu’d ” (p. 57; see also p. 58). 
In short, all or some of the six letters may 
be among the surviving letters in the Evelyn 
collection, or some or all of the six may be 
among the losses from it since Evelyn’s 
death in 1706. 

(4) As Godolphin returned Evelyn’s medi- 
tations apparently without comment there 
appears to have been no reason why Evelyn 
should have worried about his being able to 
see them. 

Mr. Hiscock charges Evelyn with false 
dating and similar offences in the Life of 
Mrs. Godolphin: 

(1) “‘ Evelyn says in the Life that Margaret 
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wrote to him ‘a little after’ giving her 
thoughts on the compact [the Compact of 
Friendship]: ... 


“As these passages are but portions of 
two letters, one undated, the other an anni- 
versary letter written in October 1673, it is 
at once plain that Evelyn’s chronology in the 
Life is faulty, and that there were other 
aspects of the early stages of their friendship 
passed over by him in that compilation ” 
(I. 30). This refers to a passage in the Life, 
p. 25, where Evelyn gives the text of what 
he says is a letter from Margaret to himself 
written shortly after the formation of the 
Compact, which took place on 16 October, 
1672. Mr. Hiscock apparently does not give 
the undated letter; part of the letter as given 
by Evelyn in the Life comes close to part 
(p. 68) of the extracts that Mr. Hiscock gives 
from the letter from Margaret of October 
1673 (I. 67-9; from a copy in Evelyn’s hand; 
his date needs verification); too close for 
complete independence, but so divergent as 
to make it doubtful whether Evelyn is using 
this letter, giving, in Mr. Hiscock’s words, 
“edited extracts’ from it (I. 67). It seems 
to me that Evelyn’s mishandling of the two 
letters requires fuller demonstration before 
it can be accepted. Mr. Hiscock’s statement 
about “other aspects” of the friendship is 
a non sequitur. 


(2) “ After describing Margaret’s arrival 
at Berkeley House [in the Life], he [Evelyn] 
says, ‘it was not long’ before she resumed 
her former inclinations to ‘ altogether aban- 
don the world ’, partly to avoid the company 
that frequented Berkeley House and—he 
goes on, making heavy weather of the 
explanation—‘ interrupted her [devotional] 
Course, so partly, other circumstances, that 
for the present, seem’d lesse favourable to 
her intentions of marriage so soone (and the 
disquiet it put her to)’. What do these 
laboured phrases mean? Perhaps ‘ the other 
circumstances’ may be none other than her 
ties with Evelyn, which she hesitated to 
break, and which he wished to retain. But 
our greater charge against him just now is 
that of confusing, in the Life, the chrono- 
logical sequence of events. Immediately 
following his account of Margaret’s instal- 
lation at Berkeley House, he gives the 
passage just quoted, and goes on to relate 
a renewed conflict between her love for God 
and her love for Godolphin, appending the 
advice that he himself gave. 
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The truth is, these events, instead of fol- 
lowing her arrival at Berkeley House, belong 
to 1674. . . . Therefore, apart from the 
initial Berkeley House episode, not a word 
is given by him regarding the interesting 
events of 1673” (I. 46-7; after “put her 
to”’ Mr. Hiscock cites Life, pp. 38-9; after 
“he himself gave”, Life, pp. 39-48; he 
supplies the bracketed word “ ([devo- 
tional] ”’). 

With this another passage should be 
taken: ‘“ The first observation (and remin- 
der), as we compare the letters with Evelyn’s 
narrative in the Life, is on his faulty estimate 
of time: he says Margaret ‘had not been 
long’ in Berkeley House before she was 
beset by these conflicts [between her love for 
Godolphin and her love for God]: Actually, 
it was eighteen months ” (I. 79-80, with cita- 
tion of Life, pp. 38-9). 

Margaret, in a letter to Evelyn possibly 
written while she was still at Whitehall 
(between 16 October, 1672, and 8 January, 
1673) explains why she hesitates to marry 
Godolphin (Life, I. 30-1; I quote a few lines 
below); her reluctance began while he was 
abroad in the summer and autumn of 1672. 
There seems to be no reason for supposing 
that she consented to marry him long before 
the marriage took place; while the strength 
of her reluctance may have varied from time 
to time, there seems to be no justification 
for the expression “a renewed conflict ” (I 
explain below why I think the word “ con- 
flict ’’ unsuitable). 

In a letter written by Evelyn to Margaret 
apparently about Easter 1673 (possibly 18 
March) he says: “I find you continuing 
your later reservednes, your breathings after 
solitude, and perpetual complaints of the 
multitudes of your Acquaintance, which 
makes me feare you repent of having added 
one more to their number since October 
last”, and Margaret, writing “soon after 
Good Friday” says, ““ How glad I was this 
morning to find holy thoughts and quiet 
thoughts come to me after so long a weeke 
of foly and madnes” (Mr. Hiscock, I. 48, 
52). Mr. Hiscock interprets the “ weeke of 
foly and madnes” as alluding to meetings 
with Godolphin (I. 120); alternately it might 
be held to pair with the passage from 
Evelyn’s letter, and to mean that Margaret 
was oppressed by: the claims of social life 
at Berkeley House (a passage in the Life of 
Mrs. Godolphin, p. 30, in which Margaret 
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writes, ““I thought lesse of foolish-things, 
that us’d to take-up my Time”, may be 
compared with “the weeke of foly and 
madnes ”). 

(3) “ This letter provides another instance 
of Evelyn’s inaccurate chronology, being 
dated ‘27 February; 1672/3’ (that is 1673 
New Style) which is certainly wrong. But it 
is clear from Margaret’s letters that these 
events took place in the summer of 1674. 
Perhaps Evelyn made this copy (which, 
unlike others, is fresh and very neatly 
written and savours of embellishment) for 
use in the first MS. version of the Life when 
his dating would not appear so incongruous 
to himself as it does to us, owing to the 
omission in the Life, of his passionate ‘ re- 
claiming’ letter which—as we have seen— 
was written at Easter 1673—indeed his 
omission of all the events of 1673” (I. 90). 
I doubt whether Evelyn would have thought 
about the incongruity of the false dating; it 
is false, and Evelyn would have known that 
it was. As he gives his rendering of the 
letter in approximately its correct chrono- 
logical position in the Life, the only ques- 
tion seems to be how the copy printed by 
Mr. Hiscock came by its false date. 


E. S. DE BEER. 
London. 


(To be continued) 


“ROMA” AND “ANGLIA ”; 
SURVIVAL OF A POETIC IMAGE 


O Gaufred, deere maister soverayn, 

That whan thy worthy kyng Richard was slayn 

With shot, compleynedest his deeth so soore! 

(Chaucer, Nun’s Priest’s Tale). 

Geoffrey of Vinsauf to whom Chaucer 
refers in these lines is better known as the 
author of the Poetria nova,’ a specimen of 
mediaeval Artes poeticae. In this con- 
nexion, Raby describes him in less flattering 
terms: “Geoffrey of Vinsauf stands at the 
end of the great age of medieval school- 
poetry, and his treatise is a mirror of its 
methods in their weakness rather than in 
their strength ”’.* Apart from his “ Poetria ” 

1The Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, ed. F. N. 
Robinson (Boston, 19577), p. 204; cf. also p. 754 
(notes) and J. . Manly, “ Chaucer and the 
Rhetoricians”, Proc. Brit. Acad. 1926, pp. 1, 3f., 
etc. 

2Fdmond Faral, Les arts poétiaues du XIle et 
du ot siécle (Paris, 1923), pp. 194-262. 

J. E. Raby, A History of Secular Latin 

Pd in*the Middle Ages (Oxford. 19572), ITI, 123. 
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there are some other verses, too, ascribed 
to Geoffrey and printed by Faral.* On 
these, Raby makes the following carefully 
worded comment: “M. Faral is not pre- 
pared to deny the possibility that some 
verses on the interdict in England may be 
Geoffrey’s work”.° Faral, on the other 
hand, states that “les sujets qu’elles traitent, 
linterdit de l’Angleterre, le tribut, le sort 
du roi Jean, sont de méme nature que celui 
qui a_ préoccupé Geoffroi de Vinsauf 
lorsque, dans l’épilogue de la Poetria, il 
fait appel 4 la clémence d’Innocent III en 
faveur de son pays. Outre lidentité de 
linspiration, des idées et des arguments, on 
reléve aussi celle de l’expression . 

These verses fall into four separate sections 
and contain references to contemporary 
events between 1205 and 1213, besides the 
interdict imposed on England and on King 
John, that had been lifted only in 1214.’ 

My attention was drawn to these verses 
by their affinities with the style and phrasing 
of contemporary St. Peter and other Latin 
hymns. They display, however, no direct 
links with them. There are, in addition to 
such passages, two sections which offer a 
better chance for source identification. 

Geoffrey describes here, in the following 
passage, the effects of the interdict: 

Est hodie locus invidiae, virtutis egastas. 

Decipitur, arguitur, perit omnis honestas. _ 80 

Hinc nutat status Ecclesiae, fideique tepescit 

Fervor: languet enim gens ancillaria cleri. 

Cetera sunt curae, Deus est oblivio solus. 

Hinc jacet in threnis et fletibus Anglica tellus. 

Quondam terrarum fuerat matrona, sed ecce 

Deficit ipsa sibi, servili pressa tributo. 

Anglia sub rege Ricardo tuta fuisti, 

Tota potens, misera nunc conditione subacta.® 

Here, after the introductory passage 
showing the immediate moral and spiritual 
effects of the interdict (“Est hodie . 
oblivio solus .. .”’), the poet presents us a 
poetic image, depicting England as pros- 
trate, stretched on the ground (“Hine 
jacet ...”). She is said to have been a 
“queen of the earth” (“terrarum fuerat 
matrona”) who became enslaved, once 
powerful (“tota potens”), now being in a 
miserable state. 

Anybody knowing the marked predilec- 


4 Faral, pp. 24-26. 

5 Raby, Secular Latin, p. 122. 

® Faral, p. 26. 

7 The Cambridge Medieval History (New York, 
1929). VI, 233ff; on the effect of the interdict: 


pp. 236f. 
8 Faral, p. 26. 
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tion of medieval writers for biblical allu- 
sions and images will immediately point to 
Jeremiah’s Lamentations, as the source 
of this poetic image: 

Quomodo sedet sola civitas plena populo! 

Facta est quasi vidua domina gentium; 

princeps provinciarum facta est sub tributo. 

(Jer. Lament. I, Iff.) 

This assumption seems to be supported 
by two further facts: (1) the foregoing 
passages of these verses abound in scrip- 
tural allusions of the same kind: “ Auri- 
culam Malchi secuit Petrus alter...” (line 
13), “Jerosolimitis tolle jugum, Babilonis 
onus tu contere . ..” (lines 19-20), “da 
posse David gladiare Goliam” (line 24), 
etc.; (2) the above-mentioned passage con- 
tains the word “threni”: “ Hinc jacet in 
threnis ...”, a fact that seems to indicate 
an echo of the Lamentations which also are 
called “ threni ” 

A second extract from the same verse 
will show us, however, that the scriptural 
background is really only a _ secondary 
source of this poetic image. Section IV of 
the verses ascribed to Geoffrey begins as 
follows: 

Roma caput mundi sub Caesare floruit olim; 

Julius, imperit decus, auxit primus et Urbi 

Imperialis apex orbem servire coegit. 

Nunc minor est solito, periit pars maxima Romae. 

Anglia, quid tibi cum Roma? Regina fuisti 

Quondam nec servis enormem passa ruinam. 

Cur sic degeneras? An es infatuata? .. .° 

It is clear that this passage and the other, 
quoted above, form in a way a coherent 
image. Here, in this latter passage, we find 
an unmistakable allusion to Rome’s great- 
ness and fall (and to the Christian and 
Pagan Rome). The expression “Roma 
caput mundi” is one frequently occurring 
in contemporary Peter (and Peter-Paul) 
sequences.’® On the other hand, the words 
“olim” and “ periit pars maxima Romae” 
indicate that the poet emphasizes that 
Pagan Rome’s greatness came to an end 
and was replaced by another Rome, that of 
the Popes (cf. also the play on the words 
“Urbi . . . orbem servire coegit”). Then 
an allusion to England follows. The 
tertium comparationis linking Rome with 
England is expressed in the words “ nunc 
minor est . . .” and “ periit pars maxima 
Romae”. In other words: Rome’s and 


in his Poetria 


P.R.LA., 


*Ibid., p. 25. ‘Anglia regina ” 
nova: Faral, aa rn line 326. 

10J. Szdvé “'Gaude Roma . . ory 
5.C.1 (Dublin 1955), pp. 2ff. 
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England’s ruined state forms the basis for 
comparing one with another. 

Where did, after all, the poet borrow this 
allusion to the twofold Rome (Pagan and 
Christian, great/powerful and ruined / 
miserable)? The source of this poetic 
image, transferred also to England, is the 
poetry of Hildebert of Lavardin, a dis- 
tinguished representative of the twelth- 
century renaissance. Hildebert has two 
poems on Rome,"’ both based on the same 
idea of the twofold Rome, contrasting 
Rome’s past splendour and glory with its 
ruined state during the Investiture Contest. 
Hildebert, too, places the imperial Rome 
side by side with the Christian (papal) 
Rome. Then he goes a step further and 
establishes the Christian Rome’s superiority 
over the “ material might of Rome” (Raby): 

Gratior haec iactura mihi successibus illis ; 

[says Rome] 
maior sum pauper divite, stante iacens. 

Plus aquilis vexilla crucis, plus Caesare Petrus, 

plus cinctis ducibus vulgus inerme dedit. 

Stans domui terras, infernum diruta pulso ; 

Corpora stans, animas fracta iacensque rego.'? 

Both poems by Hildebert frequently 
employ the word “iacere” and its synon- 
yms, in order to depict the “fallen” and 
desolate state of Rome. In the verses 
ascribed to Geoffrey, words such as 
“minor”, “periit”, “enormem ruinam”, 
““degeneras’’, and finally also “hinc jacet 
in threnis ...” (line 84) correspond to the 
expressions of Hildebert. 

The general contents and many other 
features in common in both Hildebert’s 
poems and in the verses ascribed to 
Geoffrey, make us believe that the primary 
source of inspiration for introducing the 
image of the twofold Rome, etc., into the 
verses on England’s state, has been Hilde- 
bert’s poetry. The influence of Jeremiah’s 
Lamentations played only a secondary role. 

How could the poet of these verses have 
access to Hildebert’s poetry? A glance at 
the data given in Manitius’s history of 
medieval Latin literature’* proves that 
Hildebert was widely read and well known 
in the Middle Ages. In this respect two 
facts can be singled out. William of 

11M. Hauréau, “Notice sur les mélanges 
poétiques d’Hildebert de Lavardin”, Notices et 
extraits des mss. de la Bibl. Nationale 28, ii (Paris, 
1878), pp. ae aoa® 

12 Hauréau, p. 334; cf. F. J. E. Raby, A History 
of Christian- poy Poetry (Oxford, 19532), p. 268. 

13M. Manitius, Geschichte der lat. Literatur des 
Mittelalters (Munich, 1911-1931), esp. III, 855-865. 
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Malmesbury quotes from one of Hildebert’s 
poems on Rome. It is very much to the 
point to quote from William’s introduction 
to Hildebert’s poem: “De Roma, quae 
quondam domina orbis terrarum, nunc ad 
comparationem antiquitatis videtur oppi- 
dum exiguum, ... ; de urbe, inquam, et 
urbicis quicquid canarer dicere, praevener- 
unt versus Hildeberti . . .; quos hic cum 
inseruero, non ideo faciam ut alieno labore 
partam gloriam in me transferam; set erit 
ingenuae mentis indicium, si, ejus non 
invidus_ gloriae, apponam _ testimonium 
venustae facundiae ...”* It is obvious 
that “quae quondam domina orbis ter- 
rarum” reminds us very much of some of 
the passages of the verses on England. 
This resemblance makes us presume that 
Geoffrey (or another anonymous poet) must 
have known not only Hildebert’s poems, but 
probably also William’s passage introducing 
Hildebert’s ode. 

The second circumstance is not less 
characteristic. Manitius refers to the fact 
that in Geoffrey’s work (“ Poetria”’) “ eine 
Stelle aus einem Briefe Hildeberts wird 2, 
3, 85, p. 300 angefiihrt und der erste Halb- 
vers 2, 3, 58 Vs. 1 (p 295) Unde superhit 
homo ist gleichfalls aus Hildebert”.’® 
This fact even supports the probability of 
Geoffrey’s authorship of the verses on 
England. 

Summing up the foregoing brief survey, 
we may say that the verses ascribed to 
Geoffrey employ an image that seems to 
have been borrowed from  Hildebert’s 
poetry and strengthened by some distant 
reminiscence of the well-known passage 
from Jeremiah’s Lamentations on the ruins 
of Jerusalem. The Rome image, originally 
used by Hildebert in connexion with his 
personal impressions of the Eternal City 
during the Investiture Contest had been 
transferred here to England suffering from 
the effects of the interdict. It is interesting 
to note that Hildebert’s verses glorify the 
ideal of the papal reform party in the 
struggle against secular (imperial) power, 
whereas Geoffrey (or the anonymous poet) 
applies the same image to a different situa- 
tion. Here once again, it is about a struggle 
between secular power and papacy (hence, 
perhaps, the association of ideas with 

14 Willelmi Malmesbiriensis Monachi De Gestis 
Regum Anglorum libri quinque. ed. W. Stubbs 


(Rolls Series: “London, 1887-1889), p. 403. 
15 Manitius, op. cit., III, 755f. 
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Hildebert). But this time, early in the 
thirteenth century, the papacy has superior 
position and major strength over the 
English king. That the poet agrees with 
Hildebert’s pro-papal attitude is shown in 
some preceding lines where it is said about 
the Pope: “ Nobilis, augustus, sed Caesare 
major .. .” and subsequently expressed in 
an even more concrete form: 

Orbis et imperii pn ae Oto fuit vice prima, 

Sed, dum papa jubet, ex alto tendit ad ima. 

Servit, obedit ei rex noster poplite flexo. 

(lines 15ff.) 

It is permitted, perhaps, here to remind 
readers that these verses ascribed to 
Geoffrey are not the only ones in the history 
of medieval Latin poetry in England which 
were inspired by the poetry of Hildebert. 
The Westminster sequence “Senatores 
caelestis curiae” betrays even more clearly 
traces of its being inspired by Hildebert’s 
poems on the twofold Rome."® 


JOSEPH SZOVERFFY. 


University of Alberta, 
Edmonton. 


16 J, Szévérffy, “‘ Hildebert of Lavardin and a 
Westminster Sequence’’, Revue Bénédictine, \xvii 
(1957), pp. 98-101. 


“ PROTOTYPE” 


"THE O.E.D. first quotes from Samuel 

Daniel’s Panegyrike Congratulatory 
(1603) to illustrate prototype; and the alien 
prototypon is quoted from the 1596 edition 
of Foxe’s Actes and Monuments, originally 
published in English in 1563, and preceded 
by a Latin: version from Strassburg four 
years earlier. 

An interesting case-history of the word 
and its application is provided by the 
Abcedarium Anglo-Latinum, pro Tyrun- 
culis (1552). In “A _ peroration to the 
Englyshe reader” the author, Richard 
Huloet,' apologizes for “this bolde enter- 
prise’, not previously attempted in English. 
He laments his lack of knowledge and 
confesses that the work had taken him, on 
and off, almost ten years to complete. The 
dictionary, he says: 

. aptly may be resembled to a paterne, or 


1He is Richardo Huloeto on the title-page. 
Higgins refers to him as Huloet, and he is entered 
under this form in both the D.N.B. and the S.T.C. 
At the end of the peroration Richard Howlet. is 
given. But the name is cognate with the similar 
forms Hewlett, Hulatt, etc. 
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prothotipe newly inuented, and deuised by some 
simple craftis man. And albeit at the fyrste face 
nothinge commendable, or pleasaunt, yet beinge 
translated by the masters of that facultye: is 
afterwardes made perfecte, and braue, to the 
contentacion of euery mans fantasye. Euenso if 
this my simple, rude, and imperfecte paterne 
maye be in thys kynde of shape charitably enter- 
teigned amongest the masters of knowledge: and 
the mishape, and faulte therof by theyr goodnes 
amended: I woulde not feare but therof myght 
be made suche a perfecte worke wherwith all 

English hartes would be contented. (sig. Nn4) 

The date may be fixed with some preci- 
sion. A Latin dedication to Thomas 
Goodrich, Bishop of Ely, is dated “ Nonas 
Septembris Anno nostrae salutis incarnatae. 
1552”, that is, 5 September, 1552; and 
William Riddel’s colophon states ‘“‘ Mense 
septembris. M.D.L.IL”. Huloet’s quoted 
peroration comes after the main body of 
text and includes a reference to his dedica- 
tion and some comments about various 
printing defects of the edition. The perora- 
tion was apparently written some time after 
5 September, perhaps close to the com- 
pletion in print of the whole book, although 
the nature of his remarks upon the printing 
does not entirely exclude their composition 
at some earlier stage in the production of 
the book. Printing may have been finished 
by the end of September, but it would not 
be unusual if work continued into October, 
despite the colophon statement. 

Twenty years later, in 1572, the develop- 
ment of his “ prototype ’’ that Huloet had 
expected and even appealed for was pub- 
lished as AHuloets Dictionarie, newelye 
corrected, amended, set in order and 
enlarged by John Higgins. The title-page 
claims for enlargement and revision were 
not as empty as some of those encountered 
in play quartos of the period. Apart from 
other extensive changes, Higgins adds the 
French equivalent to the English and Latin 
words and phrases glossed. Introducing his 
revision to the reader, Higgins gives an 
account of his lexical method, and makes 
these strictures upon his model: 

At first I toke this worke of Maister Huloets 

in hande (gentle Reader) onelye to enlarge, and 

when I had herein passed some paineful time, I 

perceyued it almost a more easye matter to 

make new, then to amende: for there were many 
such woordes, as eyther serued not for the 

matter, or were out of vse. (sig. 43) 

Nor does Higgins share Huloet’s reser- 
vations about the quality of the work he 
had put in. He excuses his own explana- 
tions, saying: 
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. . . thoughe the booke needes no explication, 

sithe it is farre more easye, as wel for the Phrase, 

as also for the order then it was before. .. . 

Thus Huloet’s predictions for the fate of 
his “ prototype” were remarkably accurate. 
Higgins took him at his word, and refined 
the rough model. 

Prototype itself is not formally glossed 


in either version. T. P. MATHESON. 


Shakespeare Institute, 
Stratford-upon-Avon. 


FOUR EARLY ANIMALS FOR 
THE DICTIONARY 


"THE following names, which are not in 
O.E.D., appear in the 1611 edition of 

Du _ Bartas’ The Devine Weekes and 
Workes, translated by Sylvester. The order 
of reference is as follows: week/day/line, 
page. The French edition consulted is that 
of Holmes, Lyons, and Linker (The Works 
of Guillaume De Salluste Sieur Du Bartas, 
Chapel Hill, 1938). 

amia. “A fish like a Tunny, found in 
the Sea neer Constantinople”. (Sylvester’s 
Index ... of the hardest words.) “The 
thiuing Amia (neer Abydos breeding)”. 
(Devine Weekes, i/v/275, p. 121.). Du 
Bartas: “Vabydoise amie”. See Pliny, 
ix/19, and Aristotle, Hist. Anim., passim. 

drynas. <A serpent identified with the 
chelydre (q.v. in O.E.D.). “ Th’Adder, and 
Drynas (full of odious stink)”. (Devine 
Weekes, i/vi/190, p. 149.). Du Bartas has 
“le chelydre fumant”; his editors note, 
“The chelydre or driinus is the common 
ring or grass snake which is not poisonous 
at all”. 

langa. A kind of sea bird. “ Mean- 
while, the Langa, skimming (as it were)/ 
The Oceans surface, seeketh every where/ 
The hugy Whale; where slipping-in (by 
Art)/In his vast mouth, shee feeds vpon his 
hart”. (Devine Weekes, i/v/779-82, p. 
135.). Du Bartas: “lange”. This is 
apparently not Pliny’s /anga (xxxvii/11), 
which was “A kind of lizard”. (Freund’s 
Lexicon). 

musculus. A kind of pilot fish. ‘‘ So the 
huge VVhale .. ./. . . somtimes rudely 
*gainst a Rock . . . brushes,/Or in some 
roaring Straight . . . blindly rushes,/And 
scarce could liue a Twelue-month to an 
end,/But for the little Musculus (his friend) 
/A little Fish that swimming still before, / 
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Directs him safe from Rock, from shelf and 
shoar”. (Devine Weekes, i/v/439-46, p. 
123.). Marginal gloss: “ Of the Whale and 
his friend Musculus’’. Du Bartas: “ fidele 
poisson”. See Pliny, ix/88. Joun Io. 


Bronx 64, N.Y. 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES IN NORFOLK 
1700-1850 
(Continued from cci. 404) 


HE early clubs were also open to 
criticism of their habit of holding feasts 
and meetings in public houses. It is likely 
of course that many entertainments were 
innocent enough. Hone’s Every-day Book, 
1827, gives a charming description of a 
guild for rural games, Maypole dance, etc., 
which was held, apparently annually, in the 
grounds of William Mason of Necton Hall. 
A Maypole was erected and morris dancers, 
fancifully attired, danced round it. In the 
procession to the grounds, members of the 
Royal Oak Friendly Society and of the 
Necton Old Club Friendly Society took part 
with purple and light blue feathers in their 
hats. 

The prolonged meetings in public houses 
were more harmful but it was not easy to 
find suitable meeting places and _ later 
friendly societies built their own halls. It 
must also be remembered that ale drinking 
was more common than it is at present. The 
first report of the Norwich New Temperance 
Society 1838 commented: “Strong drink 
has an immense grasp of English customs. 
It enters into every pursuit; it forms a 
necessary appendage to every intercourse of 
life; the birth of a child; the marriage of a 
son; or the interment of the nearest and 
dearest friends are each in their turn buried 
or cheered or mollified with alcoholic 
drink.” Objection to the societies was often 
based on their place of meeting. The 
Norfolk Clergyman already referred to, 
remarked that the members became prema- 
turely old owing to intemperance fostered in 
the public houses. This was another reason 
why savings banks were given a much more 
favourable reception in their early years. 
Occasionally benefit societies were under- 
taken by religious denominations and meet- 
ings were held in Chapels in order to create 
more favourable atmosphere. 

Reform of friendly societies came slowly 
after hard earned experience. The first Act 
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was passed in 1793 (as a result of the work 
of George Rose, M.P.) which permitted 
friendly societies to come into being for 
raising a stock for the mutual relief of 
members in old age, sickness and infirmity 
and for the relief of widows and children of 
deceased members. The rules were to be 
exhibited at the Quarter Sessions and were 
not to be altered except by three-quarters of 
the members at a general meeting or by 
three-quarters of a committee. The Society 
could not dissolve without the consent of 
five-sixths of the members and those entitled 
to relief. The officers could sue and be 
sued; the treasurer was made liable for 
debts; the money in the hands of such 
officers was to take precedence over all 
other. No member of a Friendly Society 
could be removed from any parish until 
chargeable (an important exception to the 
existing settlement laws).* 

Though the intentions of the Act of 1793 
may not have been justifiably suspect, they 
were regarded thus and according to Eden, 
investigation and registration before the 
magistrates was considered as a prelude to 
inquisitorial police and taxation measures. 
He commented that before 1793, “ there 
were 20 clubs at Yarmouth. Their members 
belonged to the lowest classes. Unfor- 
tunately they conceived that it was intended 
to place their funds under the control of the 
magistrates. The greater number, therefore 
agreed to break up and to divide their stock. 
In 1795, there were only three clubs remain- 
ing and they had declined availing them- 
selves of the benefits held out to them by 
Mr. Rose’s Act.’ 

Further acts regarding Friendly Societies 
followed in 1795, 1803, 1807 and 1817, and 


1 For an unfavourable contrast between the two 
forms of association, savings banks and friendly 
societies see George Robinson, The History, 
Statistics and Advantages of Banks for Savings 
(1843), Observations on the Present State of the 
Poor (1773) and The Immoral Effects of the Poor 
Laws Considered, by Rev. George Richards, 1818. 

2See Sir Frederick Morton Eden, Observations 
on Friendly Societies (1801), p. 5. Eden also 
described liabilities of the societies due to imperfect 
organization, etc. He alleged that clubs also 
hindered mobility of labour since members were 
persuaded to stay in a district where the club was 
situated and he pointed out that female benefit 
clubs offered opportunities for abuse because 
husbands could appropriate allowances. On the 
whole, however, en was in favour of Friendly 
Societies. See also his State of the Poor, Vol. Il, 
for a similar reference to the dissolution of clubs 
at Yarmouth after 1793. 
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in 1819 further protection of the solvency of 
societies was provided by an Act which 
required not only rules but also tables of 
each to be submitted at quarter sessions. This 
did not advance matters much, however, 
because persons “skilled in calculation”, 
which often meant the village schoolmaster, 
were allowed to be judges. 

A Select Committee of the House of 
Commons appointed to consider the law 
relating to Friendly Societies reported in 
1825 and drew attention to existing defects 
in the laws affecting the Societies, and legis- 
lation followed in 1829 and 1834. Societies 
could be established on what conditions and 
with what rules they pleased so long as the 
rules satisfied the test that they were 
circulated to carry into effect the intention 
of the parties framing them. Protection was 
given to members, their wives and children 
in enforcing their just claims and against 
any fraudulent dissolution of the Society. 
Fraud committed with respect to the 
property of the Society was punishable by 
the Justices; the trustees or treasurer might 
with respect to the property of the Society 
be sued and sue in his own name and the 
Court of Exchequer could compel transfer 
stock etc. if the Society’s offer absconded 
or refused to transfer. The rules were to be 
binding and could be legally enforced and 
disputes were to be settled by reference to 
Justices or Arbitrators. In 1846 the 
Registrar of Friendly Societies was consti- 
tuted and in 1850 the Statutes relating to 
them were amended and consolidated. 

Thus were the Societies placed on a more 
stable footing. In the 1830s, particularly 
after the Poor Law Amendment Act of 
1834, more Societies were established 
because when the relief of the poor, aged 
and infirm was forbidden outside the work- 
house, some labourers found it imperative 
to provide for times of incapacity and old 
age. The new clubs were more efficient and 
secure; they had an upper and lower age 
limit, thus guarding themselves against 
having too many members who could drain 
the society of funds unfairly but there was 
no limit to the size of membership. 
Secondly, the amount of subscription was 
regulated according to the age of the mem- 
ber* and the amount of the allowance which 


’The main burden of Lord Albemarle’s com- 
= against the Provident Societies was in 
laming them_for maintaining a uniform system 
of payment. Even the Diss Provident Society which 
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he wished to receive. The Norfolk and 
Norwich Friendly Society, for example, 
fixed the following rates for a benefit of 4s. 
weekly bed-lying pay, 2s. weekly walking 
pay, 2s. weekly old age pension after 65 
years of age and £4 death benefit (with 
i” benefits for increased contribu- 
tions): 


Age 11-15 .... 9d. per month 
16-20 .... He. x 9 
7. > ra (2 é . 
2630.0 RTE > 
SESS ccs I OE 9 
36-40 .... 2s. Od. ,, 9 
41-45 .... 2s. 8d. ,, 


46-50 . mT « 


Such provision gave much encouragement to 
younger members. Thirdly, the sick pay- 
ments were from the beginning fixed at a 
reasonable and safe rate, often offering less 
benefit than the old clubs but with the 
promise of greater security. The only extra 
benefit of the new clubs was the payment 
of “ Walking Pay” which was half the sick 
pay and which was given in the event of 
convalescence or partial infirmity provided 
the amount the member could earn was less 
than would make up his total income above 
the full sick rate. Further, the new clubs 
were open to women and dependent women 
could be provided for through the fore- 
thought of husband or children. Fifthly, 
the new clubs allowed their members to send 
their contribution to the treasurer so that 
they were no longer compelled to visit ale 
houses and spend more money on beer. The 


Norfolk Clergyman further comments: 
‘“* With such advantages as they offer .. . all 
industrious and prudent persons . . . will 


thankfully and gladly avail themselves of 
such a resource against sickness and infirm- 
ity. Fathers and mothers who have 
partaken of the benefit of these Societies 
will charge their children as soon as they 
earn a livelihood not to neglect so easy and 
so safe a means of insuring independence 
and comfort. Hence will persons be con- 


he praised in his view established a wrong scale 
because it did not make proper provision for 
increasing weight of sickness after the age of 31 
years. He convened a meeting at Diss on October 
16, 1856, to give an address on Benefit Clubs and 
Societies. His attack on the Manchester Unity of 
Odd Fellows was met by Samuel Daynes, who was 
prominent in the Norwich Lodge from the 1840s. 
See The Friendly Society Movement, by J. F. 
Wilkinson (1886). 
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tinually seeking to become members and as 
numbers constitute strength and strength 
prevents dissolution, the durability and per- 
manence of these Friendly Societies may be 
confidently expected.” 

The new clubs were, moreover, organized 
from other centres. Thus, the Manchester 
Unity of Odd Fellows penetrated into Nor- 
folk from 1828 and by the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, it had branches in Norwich, 
Harling, Diss, New Buckenham, Kettering- 
ham, Attleborough, Cawston.* At Norwich, 
the parent lodge was the Travellers Rest 
Lodge, but the minutes show other lodges 
for the city under the names of Nelson 
Lodge, Enterprise Lodge. These were given 
the privilege of purchasing “half the iron 
chest” but were not permitted to hold the 
keys. These clubs operated on a small 
financial basis—for example, the stock of 
the parent lodge at Norwich was only £7 
12s. 10!d, in 1835 (the year of its establish- 
ment); special safeguards over funds were 
instituted in 1838, when it was ruled that 
the Treasurer could not draw out of the 
Bank more than £10 unless four stewards 
were with him. The lodges, also, attempted 
to promote general cultural interests but 
these, apparently, were not thought well of 
because in 1844, a proposal was sent forward 
to the District Meeting “to abolish the 
system of giving lectures ”’.° 


4I am indebted for extracts from the minutes 
of the Ist Norwich District Meeting, 1836-1854, to 
Mr. A. N. Wright, Norwich, Director of the Man- 
chester Unity Friendly Society. The Norfolk and 
Norwich Unity was formed by five lodges which 
seceded from the Albion Order of Odd Fellows in 
1849. 

5 This article covers only a small proportion of 
the Societies which once existed, but details of 
others were not obtainable and the material pre- 
sented here is intended to be illustrative only. A 
discussion of the Societies attached to religious 
denominations would have taken the matter further 
but not necessarily added much to the interest. But 
note should be made of such societies as the 
Norfolk Benevolent Society of Protestant Dissenters 
for the relief of necessitous widows and orphans 
of Dissenting Ministers and of ministers who 
through age or infirmity might be incapable of 
public service. Its first meeting, held in 1800 under 
the chairmanship of Philip Meadows Martineau, 
was convened by a circular letter agreed on by a 
few ministers met at Wymondham. Subscriptions 
were taken from ministers and collections taken 
in the chapels. Distributions rose from £20 in 
1805 to £290 in 1826. See Norwich Mercury, 
25 October, 1800; Account of . . . sums received 
by Treasurer . . . for Protestant Dissenters Benevo- 
lent Society 1800-1821; Laws of Norfolk Benevo- 
lent Society of Protestant Dissenters, 1828. I 
should like also to have included a reference to 
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Other National Societies established them- 
selves in Norfolk later and, over the years, 
such associations justified themselves; and 
though there is no direct evidence in any 
area to show that poverty was defeated by 
the existence of friendly societies, there is 
probably some reason for the judgment 
passed on them by Edward Jones in The Pre- 
vention of Poverty by Beneficial Clubs 
(1796): “ The established clubs, the inven- 
tion of the humblest classes of men, the 
result of ordinary reasoning, have contri- 
buted more to the support and comfort of 
the poor of this country than the whole code 
of poor laws.” 

M. F. LLoypD PRICHARD. 

Cambridge. 


a similar Anglican Society, the Norfolk and 
Norwich Society for the relief of widows and 
orphans of Anglican clergymen, but the solicitors 
holding the minute book put "such extraordinary 
barriers in the way of my reading them that after 
several attempts I gave up the effort. 


A NOTE ON WORDSWORTH 
AND BLAIR 


E Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles 

Lettres of Dr. Hugh Blair (1718-1800) 
were first published in two volumes in 1783, 
and rapidly went through more than twenty 
editions in England, America, France and 
Italy. Before national publication the 
lectures were well known in Edinburgh, and 
after publication, it has been suggested by 
Abrams, they may have been used as a 
school text while Wordsworth was at 
Hawkshead Grammar School. 

The Lectures were certainly known to 
Coleridge, who probably also saw selections 
from Blair in Knox’s Elegant Extracts: or, 
useful and entertaining passages in prose, 
selected for the improvement of scholars 
(21784: at least eleven editions). We learn 
from the records of Coleridge’s borrowings 
from the Bristol library’ that he took out 
the second volume of the two-volume edi- 
tion of the Lectures in 1798, 29 January- 
26 February, and this would reasonably 
suppose a prior or a subsequent reading of 
the first volume (the date is of course 
significant). And in Coleridge’s Notebooks 
(ed. K. Coburn, London, 1957), entry no. 
532, early November, 1799, there is a refer- 

1 Whalley, G., “‘ The Bristol Library Borrowings of 
Southey and Coleridg: e, 1793-8”, The Library, 5th 


Series, iv (1949-50), 114-132. ‘(Abrams acciden- 
tally gives the date of borrowing as 1796.) 
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ence to Knox, Blair and two other critics, 
Spence and Blackwall, whom Knox quotes 
(Coleridge called the three the Damon, 
Mopsus and Menalcus of Criticism). 
Wordsworth too may have known Blair 
from the Elegant Extracts . .. in Prose, for 
he certainly possessed early, and apparently 
used quite fully, Knox’s school compen- 
dium, Elegant Extracts . . . of Poetry (v. 
Essay on Epitaphs. Prose Works, ed. W. 
Knight (London, 1876), II, 176; and Z. S. 
Fink, The Early Wordsworthian Milieu 
(Oxford, 1958), passim). 

If Wordsworth was_ not already 
acquainted with the Lectures, it must be 
almost certain that Coleridge drew his 
attention to them and that they were dis- 
cussed. Their relevance to the Preface to 
the Lyrical Ballads has been shown recently 
by M. H. Abrams in The Mirror and the 
Lamp (Oxford, 1953, pp. 95-6), and by 
W. J. B. Owen in his careful edition of the 
Preface (Anglistica, 1X, Copenhagen, 1957; 
v. index). One significant verbal similarity 
between Blair and Wordsworth which 
supports the theory that Wordworth knew 
Blair and indicates the origin of an import- 
ant expression in the Preface, has not, 
however, been commented upon. In Lec- 
ture XIV, “ Origin and Nature of Figurative 
Language ” (vol. I, 1783 ed.), Blair makes a 
distinction between Figures of Words (that 
is, of imagination—which seems roughly 
similar to the Coleridgean fancy) and 
Figures of Passion (that is, for Blair, of 
thought—these may be related to the 
Coleridgean imagination), and notes, “ Fig- 
urative Language always imports some 
colouring of the imagination, or some 
emotion of passion, expressed in our Style 
...” (my italics). 

Although Wordsworth’s use of the word 
imagination is clearly slightly different, in 
that he does not make it purely a fanciful 
and verbal quality as does Blair, there is an 
obvious echo in the following passage: 


The principal object, then, proposed in 
these Poems was to choose incidents and 
situations from common life, and to 
relate or describe them, throughout, as 
far as was possible in a selection of 
language really used by men, and, at the 
same time, to throw over them a certain 
colouring of the imagination, whereby 
ordinary things should be presented to 
the mind in an unusual aspect... . 
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The Biographia Literaria fifteen years 
later, opened the second volume with a 
statement of the two cardinal points of 
poetry upon which Wordsworth and Cole- 
ridge agreed during the first year that they 
were neighbours. The second of these is 
“the power of giving the interest of novelty 
by the modifying colours of imagination”. 


G. L. LITTLE. 
Oxford. 


MANZONI VERSUS GRAZIANI 


MUCH deserved attention and credit has 

been given by literary historians to 
Alessandro Manzoni for his share in the 
formation of the principles of the French 
romantic drama. His verse-tragedy, Jl 
Conte di Carmagnola, produced in Milan 
(1820), and its preface, in which he attacked 
the unities,’ are prime sources for such 
judgments as his Lettre a M. Chauvet sur 
les unités,> written in reply to Chauvet’s 
criticism of Carmognola that appeared in 
1820 in the Lycée Francais. Besides, the 
Carmagnola was dedicated to Fauriel who 
later was to translate it into French (1823) 
and who was the mutual friend of Manzoni 
and Victor Hugo. 

Girolamo Graziani, on the other hand, 
has been relegated to the role of an imitator 
of Tasso and Virgil,® largely because of his 
epic, the Conquista di Granata (1650), which 
deals with Ferdinand of Spain and his ex- 
pulsion of the Moors. Most critics appear 
to have overlooked the importance of his 
romantic play, J] Cromuele (Bologna: per li 
Manolessi, 1671), which, in its notice to the 
reader, disavows the unities and chains of 
Aristotle and Tasso and claims to be writ- 
ten in the new manner. Here he espouses 
the combination of the grotesque and the 
sublime, the joyous and the pathetic, the 
shadow and the light. 

Graziani, Councillor and Secretary of 
State to the Duke of Modena, was a patron 
of the arts as well as a writer in his own 
right. Being intensely nationalistic he was 
more than irritated by the servile imitations 
of Racine and Corneille which were flood- 

1 Archibald Colquhoun, Manzoni and His Times 
(New York: E. P. Dutton, 1954), pp. 145-146, 151. 

2Maurice Souriau, La Préface de Cromwell 
(Paris: Boivin & Cie., s.d.), p. 231. 

3 Benedetto Croce, Scritti di Storia Letteraria e 
Politica (XXIID: Storia della Eta Barocca in 


Italia (Bari: Gius. Laterza & Figli, 1953), . 
282-283. ° ” 
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ing Italy and, in an effort to combat this 
trend, sponsored a competition in which he 
called for a new and original form of 
the drama. All entries were apparently 
only pale imitations of the French and 
Graziani himself sat down and wrote his 
play I] Cromuele, which, oddly enough, he 
dedicated to the King of France, Louis 
AAV.” 

The play was produced and published in 
Milan that same year (1671) and thus is one 
of the earliest attempts to break away 
from the hide-bound rules of classical 
drama. 

One cannot deny Manzoni’s influence on 
Victor Hugo who was well acquainted with 
his writings and who undoubtedly was 
referring to him in his own Préface when 
he mentioned the contemporains distingués, 
étrangers et nationaux who had already 
attacked, both in practice and theory, cette 
loi fondamentale du code _ pseudo-aris- 
totélique.. Nor can one deny his influence 
on Fauriel, his sponsor in France, who 
aided him in the transmission of his ideas. 
But from here to the conclusion that 
Manzoni was the first Italian to rebel 
against the unities,° which has been repeated 
in countless classes of literature, is a slight 
exaggeration, in fact, one of at least one 
hundred and forty-nine years. 


THEODORE TOULON BECK. 
Louisiana State University. 


Xavier de Courville, ‘‘ Essais et Notices: La 
Premitre Préface de ‘Cromwell’”, Revue des 
Deux Mondes, pp. 523-527 (ler aoit 1956). 

5 Maurice Souriau, p. 231. 

6 William A. Nitze and E. Preston Dargan, 
History of French Literature (New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1928), p. 554. 


CHECK LIST OF PRIMARY 
SOURCES OF THE 
BYRON-JEFFREY RELATIONSHIP 


"THE following list of primary sources for 
the Byron-Jeffrey relationship is to 
serve as a tool for additional research as 
well as a summary of rarely considered 
materials in the critical studies of both 
men.' The list is by no means complete, for 
1 Most of the critical material published on 
Byron and Jeffrey only considers Jeffrey’s reviews. 
Samuel C. Chew’s Byron in England: His Fame and 
After-Fame (London, 1924) and James A. Greig’s 
Francis Jeffrey of the Edinburgh Review (Edin- 
burgh, 1948) offer the most complete coverage of 
the reviews. The latter book also touches upon 
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undoubtedly numerous other references may 
be found in the correspondence, the 
journals, and the recorded conversations of 
the time,” many of which are either ex- 
tremely difficult to locate or, indeed, are 
unpublished.* 


KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS 
Cockburn: The Life of Lord Jeffrey with a Selec- 
tion from His Correspondence, ed. (Lord) Henry 
Thomas Cockburn. 2 vols. Philadelphia: Lippin- 
cott and Co., 1857. 


Collins: Lord Byron in His Letters, Selections 
from His Letters and Journals, ed. V. H. Collins. 
New York: Scribner’s, 1927. 


ECH: The Works of Lord Byron: Poetry, ed. 
Ernest Hartley Coleridge. 7 vols. London: 
Murray, 1898-1903. 


ER: The Edinburgh Review and_ Critical 
Journal. Edinburgh and London: Constable, 
Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown; New 
York: Eastburn, Kirk, and Mercein; Boston: 
Wells and Lilly ; 1808-1823. 


Hobhouse: Broughton, Lord (John Cam Hob- 
house). Recollections of a Long Life, with Addi- 
tional Extracts from His Private Diaries, ed. Lady 
Dorchester. 4 vols. London: Murray, 1910. 


LJ: The Works of Lord Byron: Letters and 
Journals, ed. Rowland E. Prothero. 6. vols. 
London: Murray, 1898-1901. 


Lovell: His Very Self and Voice, Collected Con- 
versations of Lord Byron, ed. Ernest J. Lovell Jr. 
New York: Macmillan, 1954. 


Marchand: Marchand, Leslie A. Byron, A 
Biography. 3 vols. New York: Knopf, 1957. 


Medwin: Medwin, Thomas. Conversations of 
Lord Byron Noted During a Residence with His 
Lordship at Pisa in the Years 1821 and 1822. 
London: Colburn, 1824. 


Moore, Life: Moore, Thomas. Letters and 
Journals of Lord Byron with Notices of His Life. 
2 vols. New York: Harper, 1830-1831. 


Moore, Memoirs: Journal and Correspondence 


several of the items included in the check list, but 
in the much larger framework of Greig’s study, 
their relationship is obscured. In the many other 
books and articles on Byron there are only brief 
references to Jeffrey’s reviews. 

2 Ernest J. Lovell, Jr.’s His Very Self and Voice, 
Collected Conversations of Lord Byron (New 
York, 1954) provides a convenient collection of 
several important items. 

3 Leslie A. Marchand, for example, has drawn 
attention for the first time to one of the key items 
on the check list, the unpublished letter from 
Jeffrey to Byron which may be found in the 
William Andrews Clark Memorial Library at the 
University of California at Los Angeles—Byron, A 
Biography (New York, 1957), I, 346. 
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of Thomas Moore, ed. Lord John Russell. 8 vols. 
ow [rr Brown, Green, and Longman ; 


Murray: Lord Byron’s Correspondence Chiefly 
with Lady Melbourne, Mr. Hobhouse, The 
Honourable Douglas Kinnaird, and P. B. Shelley, 
ed. John Murray. 2 vols. London: Murray, 1922. 


Quennell: Byron: A Self-Portrait, Letters and 
Diaries 1794-1824, ed. Peter Quennell. 2 vols. 
London: Murray, 1950. 


Scott’s Letters: The Letters of Sir Walter Scott, 
ed. H. J. C. Grierson. 12 vols. London: Con- 
stable, 1932-1937. 


Smith’s Letters: The Letters of Sydney Smith, 
ed. Nowell C. Smith. 2 vols. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1953. 


The references are listed in the following 
order: Item, Date, Source. 


1. Review by Brougham: “ Hours of Idleness: 
A Series of Poems, Original and Translated.” 
January, 1808. ER, xi, 285-289. 

2. Conversation with Medwin (reaction to 
review). (Late 1821.) Medwin, pp. 171-172. 

3. Letter: Byron to Shelley (reaction to review). 
26 April, 1821. LJ, V, 267. 

4. Letter: Byron to Murray (reaction to review). 
26 April, 1821. LJ, V, 269-270. 

5. Letter: Byron to Hodgson (request that Hodg- 
son write couplets on Jeffrey and Southey in 
satire). 18 November, 1808. Quennell, I, 144. 

6. Letter: Byron to Hodgson (on correction of 
Byron’s spelling of Jeffrey’s name; implication that 
Jeffrey is a liar). 27 November, 1808. LJ, I, 200. 

7. English Bards and Scotch Reviewers (attack 
on Jeffrey and his criticism; mocking of Jeffrey- 
me duel). March, 1809. lines: 60-92, 438-539, 


8. English Bards and Scotch Reviewers (that 
Byron is not leaving England because of impending 
Bards review in ER). October, 1809. Postscript 
to second edition. 
_9. Hints from Horace (attack on Jeffrey’s criti- 
cism; notice of silence concerning Bards and 
Byron’s life). 12 March, 1811. lines: 588n (EHC, 
I, 429), 589-626, 660n (EHC, I, 436). 

10. Note 3 to Childe Harold II (Byron’s com- 
ments on thirty-first number of ER; his attempt 
to be impartial). 17 March, 1811(wr.). ECH, II, 
196-204. 

11. Letter: Byron to Hobhouse (importance of 
Jeffrey's reviewing Hobhouse). 15 May, 1811. 
Murray, I, 33. 

12. Letter: Byron to Hobhouse (importance of 
Jeffrey’s reviewing Hobhouse). 19 June, 1811. 
Murray, I, 37. 

13. Letter: Byron to Moore (apology for Bards 
_ passage). 27 October, 1811. Quennell, I, 125- 


14. Note 3 to Childe Harold II. 10 March, 1812 
(pub.). See item 10. 

15. Review by Jeffrey: “Childe Harold’s 
Pilgrimmage, a Romaunt” (I-II). May, 1812. ER, 
xix, 466-477. 

16. Letter: Byron to Jeffrey (apology for Bards 
attack). Early May, 1812. Marchand, I, 346. 

17. Conversation with Mary Berry (pleased with 
CH I-II review). 7 May, 1812. Lovell, p. 52. 
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18. Letter: Jeffrey to Byron (unpublished letter 
at UCLA William Andrews Clark Memorial 
Sg desire to meet Byron and deny author- 
~- Hours review). 12 May, 1812. Marchand, 

19. Conversation with Medwin (acknowledge- 
Pg Rg item No. 18). (Spring, 1821.) Medwin, pp. 

20. Review by Jeffrey: ‘“‘ The Giaour, a Fragment 
of a Turkish Tale’’. July, 1813. ER, xxi, 299-309. 

21. Letter: Byron to Moore (on Jeffrey’s being 
Byron’s critic a year before). 22 August, 1813. 
LJ, Ul, 247-248, 251. 

22. Journal entry: Byron (calls Jeffrey a 
monarch-maker in poetry and prose). 17 Novem- 
ber, 1813. LJ, II, 322. 

23. Review (by Jeffrey). ‘‘ Patronage,’’ by Maria 
Edgeworth (that Hours review did not repress 
Byron’s genius). January, 1814. ER, xxii, 416. 

24. Journal entry: Byron (praise of Jeffrey’s 
fairness in reference to Edgeworth review). 20 
March, 1814. LJ, II, 403-404. 

25. Review by Jeffrey: ‘‘ The Corsair, a Tale; 
The Bride of Abydos: a Turkish Tale.” April, 
1814. ER, xxiii, 198-229. 

26. Letter: Byron to Moore (praise of Jeffrey’s 
fair treatment of Byron). 9 April, 1814. LJ, If, 


27. Conversation with Hobhouse (that Byron 
notified Jeffrey of Moore’s willingness to write 
review). 9 May, 1814. Lovell, p. 80. 

28. Letter: Jeffrey to Moore (delight in hearing 
that Byron “is in the press”). 23 July, 1814. 
Moore, Memoirs, II, 26-27. 

29. Letter: Byron to Moore (Jeffrey’s kindness in 
age Fig Corsair and Bride). 3 August, 1814. LJ, 

30. Letter: Byron to Moore (praise of Jeffrey's 
fair treatment of Byron). 12 August, 1814. LJ, 
III, 123-124. 

31. Letter: Byron to Moore (praise of Jeffrey’s 
fair treatment of Byron). 13 August, 1814. LJ, 
III, 126. 

32. Letter: Jeffrey to Moore (request that Moore 
ask Byron to write review). 31 August, 1814. 
Moore, Memoirs, II, 39. 

33. Letter: Jeffrey to Moore (review request half 
in jest; desire to meet Byron). 14 September, 1814. 
Moore, Memoirs, II, 41. 

34. Letter: Byron to Moore a events: 
Moore as reviewer for ER; Jeffrey’s friendship 
with Moore and Byron). 7 October, 1814. LJ, 
IIT, 149-150. 

35. Letter: Jeffrey to Moore (inquiry if Byron is 
to marry; that it will hurt his poetry). 14 October, 
1814. Moore, Memoirs, II, 43. 

36. Letter: Jeffrey to Moore (request for news 
of Byron and his bride). 23 November, 1814. 
Moore, Memoirs, II, 54. 

37. Letter: Byron to Moore (on Hobhouse, 
Moore, and Byron’s writing a review of Leake’s 
Researches in Greece for ER). 4 February, 1815. 
LJ, 1, 177 

38. Letter: Byron to Moore (not to attribute 
Leake review to Byron, because of Jeffrey’s fair- 
ness). 10 February, 1815. LJ, III, 178. 

39. Letter: Jeffrey to Moore (desire “‘ to hear all 
good things of Lord Byron”). 10 February, 1815. 
Moore, Memoirs, II, 67. 

40. Letter: Byron to Moore (mention of Jeffrey 
letter to Byron praising Byron and accepting Hob- 
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house’s Leake review). 


41. Letter: Byron to Hobhouse (hope that Hob- 
house will be pleased with Jeffrey’s comments on 
Leake review). 3 March, 1815. Murray, I, 306. 

42 Letter: ning to Moore (has just read 
Hebrew Melodies; is convinced Byron cannot long 
be idle). 11 June, 1815. Moore, Memoirs, Il, 79. 

43. Conversation with George Ticknor (Byron 
calls himself a — of Jeffrey). 20 June, 
“a Lovell, 


2 March, 1815. Collins, 


Letter: eon. to Moore gg for trip 
to ‘Edinburgh to see Jeffrey). 7 July, 1815. LJ, 
III, 210-211. 

45. Letter: 


Byron to Moore Sesping des i of 
Moore and Byron’s praising S. T. Coleridge in ER 
from Jeffrey). 28 October, 1815. Li, nie 233 


46. Letter: Byron to Moore (on Jeffrey’s liking 
merges Melodies). 4 November, 1815. LJ, III, 


47. Byron’s notes on English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers (notes on injustice of Bards passages). 
1816. lines: 82n (EHC, I, 302); 453n and 464n 
(EHC, I, 333). 

48. Letter: Scott to Ny poms (that oo is well). 
5 January, 1816. Scott’s Letters. IV, 

49. Letter: Smith to Jeffrey (that Lod and Lady 
Byron have separated; that Byron is “a very 
unprincipled fellow”). (March), 1816. Smith's 
Letters, I, 260 

50. Letter: Jeffrey to Moore (on not knowing 
what to believe about Byron-rumours). 28 May, 
1816. Moore, Memoirs, II, 101. 

51. Review by Jeffrey: ‘‘ Christabel: Kubla 
Khan, a Vision. The Pains of Sleep” (disagree- 
ment with Byron’s critical estimate of Coleridge’s 
poetry). September, 1816. ER, xxvii, 58-59 

52. Letter: Byron to Moore (sorrow for Jeffrey’s 
attack on Coleridge; will not think less of review 


for comments on himself). 24 December, 1816. 
iJ, TV, 32. 
53. Review by Jeffrey: ‘Childe Harold's 


Pilgrimmage. Canto the Third; The Prisoner of 
Chillon and other Poems.’’ December, 1816. ER, 
xxvii, 277-310. 

54. Letter: Byron to Murray (Jeffrey’s attack on 
Byron in Coleridge review dismissed due to the 
critic’s previous fairness). 15 February, 1817. LJ, 


55 Letter: Byron to Moore (absolves Jeffrey’s 
attack, because of previous’ kindness). 28 
February, 1817. LJ, IV, 62. 

56. Letter: Byron to Moore (pleased with 
CH III review; tell Jeffrey that Byron is not the 
gloomy character he describes in the review). 10 
March, 1817. LJ, IV, 72-74. 


57. Letter: Byron to Hobhouse (pleased wit 
3 III review). 31 March, 1817. Quennell, 
58. Letter: Byron to Murray (on Jeffrey’s kind- 


ness to Byron). 2 April, 1817. J, 19,93. 

59. Review by Jeffrey: “ Manfred: a Dramatic 
Poem.” August, 1817. ER, xxviii, 418-431. 

60. Letter: Byron to Murray (pleased with Man- 
fred review). 12 October, 1817. LJ, IV, 175 

61. Review by Jeffrey: ‘Beppo, a Venetian 
Story.” February, 1818. ER, xxix, 302-310. 

62. Letter: Jeffrey to Charles Wilkes (that 
authority of the Review had been lowered by article 
-! Byron (CH IV)). 5 May, 1819. Cockburn, II, 


63. Review by Jeffrey: “A Sicilian Story. With 
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Diego de Montilla; and other Poems’’, by Barry 
Cornwall (Don Juan mentioned unfavorably in 
brief comparison with Proctor’s ‘‘ Diego de Mon- 
tilla”’). January, 1820. ER, xxiii, 153. 

64. Review by Jeffrey: ‘‘ Endymion: A Poetic 
Romance. Lamia, Isabella, The Eve of St. Agnes, 
and other Poems’”’ (high praise of Keats). August, 
1820. ER, xxxiv, 203-213. 

65. Letter: Byron to Moore (objection to praise 
of Keats’s Endymion). 18 September, 1820. 
Moore, Life, II, 263. 

66. Letter: Byron to Murray (anger over lines 
on Jeffrey in Hints not being omitted from that 
poem). 1 March, 1821. LJ, _V; 254-255. 

67. Review by Jeffrey: “ Marino Faliero, Doge 
of Venice. An Historical Tragedy in Five Acts, 
with Notes; and the Prophesy of Dante, a Poem” 
July, 1821. ER, xxxv, 271-285. 

68. Letter: Byron to Murray (reminder to omit 
ag | material from Hints). 13 August, 1821. LJ, 


69. Letter: Byron to Moore (request that Moore 
ask Jeffrey not to review Taaffe’s Comment on 
Dante). 16 November, 1821. LJ,V,477. 

70. Letter: Byron to Scott (on Jeffrey’s “ sticking 
by” Byron). 12 January, 1822. LJ, VI, 2-3. 

71. Review by Jeffrey: ‘‘ Sardanapalus, a 
Tragedy. The Two Foscari, a Tragedy. Cain, a 
Mystery.” February, 1822. ER, xxxvi, 413-452. 

72. Conversation with Medwin (satisfaction with 
Faliero review; amusement over Scott example). 
i aaa March, 1822. Medwin, pp. 144- 


73. Preface to Werner; or, the Inheritance 
(answer to Jeffrey’s accusation that the — 
lacked action). February, 1822. EHC, V, 338. 

74. Letter: Jeffrey to Charles Wilkes (on having 
“administered a little cruel medicine” to Byron). 
13 April, 1822. Cockburn, IT, 161. 

75. Letter: Jeffrey to Mrs. Colden (on Moore’s 
being unable to a. favourably of Byron’s heart 
and temper). 6 May, 1822. Cockburn, II, 165. 

76. Letter: Byron to Murray (not bothered by 
review of tragedies, for Jeffrey had stood by him 
for ten years), 17 May, 1822. LJ, VI, 64. 

77. Conversation with George Bancroft (Byron 
mentions Jeffrey is to write “severe” article 
against him). 21-22 May, 1822. Lovell, p. 292. 

78. Letter: Byron to Moore (on Jeffrey’s kind- 
ness and Byron’s not being provoked into reply- 
ing to review). 8 June, 1822. LJ, VI, 80-81. 

79. Letter: Byron to Isaac Disraeli (mention of 
Jeffrey’s not liking Byron’s late productions). 10 
June, 1822. LJ, VI, 88-89. 

80. Letter. Trelawney to Shelley (that Byron is 
preparing ‘‘to show fight” against review). 22 
June, 1822. Lovell, p. 296. 

81. Conversation with Edward West (angered 
about review, but will forget it soon). June-July, 
1822. Lovell, pp. 297-298. 

82. Don Juan VI-XVI written. June, 1822- 

11-19; XI, st. 59; XII, st. 


— 1823. X, sts. 
Moore to Byron (that Jeffrey did 


83. Letter: 
not write review of tragedies to satisfy ‘the 
8 July, 1822. 


present moral run of the market ”’). 
LJ, VI, 79n. 

84. Hobhouse recollection (Byron’s being poe 
by review). 17 September, 1822. Hobhouse, ITI, 5 


85. Review by Jeffrey: “ Loves of the Angels. A 
Poem.” By Thomas Moore; “ Heaven and Earth. 
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A Mystery.” By Lord Byron. February, 1823. 
ER, xxxviii, 27-48. 

86. Conversation with Thomas Smith (calls 
Jeffery, among others, an infidel). 16 August, 1823. 
Lovell, p. 421. 

87. Don Juan IX-XI1 (forgiving Jeffrey’s attack ; 
attack on Brougham; reference to Proctor). Pub- 
lished 29 August, 1823. X, stanzas 11-19; XI, 
stanza 59. 5 

88. Conversation with Dr. James Kennedy (why 


Byron has not attacked Jeffrey for review). 
(October, 1823.) Lovell, p. 441. 
89. Conversation with Dr. James Kennedy 


(tragedies not as well treated by Quarterly as by 
Jeffrey). November, 1823. Lovell, p. 474. 

90. Don Juan XII-XIV (indirect criticism of 
Scott as a Jeffrey model). 
1823. XII, stanza 16. 

One problem grows out of the materials 
concerned with one of the most important 
periods of the relationship—Jeffrey’s un- 
favourable reviews of Byron’s tragedies. In 
his Conversations of Lord Byron, Thomas 
Medwin records Byron’s reaction to one of 
the reviews: 


I understand that Louis Dix-huit, or des 
huitres, as Moore spells it, has made a 
traduction of poor ‘ Faliero;’ but I should 
hope it will not be attempted on the 
Théatre Francois. It is quite enough for 
a man to be damned once. I was satisfied 
with Jeffrey’s critique on the play, for it 
abounded in extracts. He was welcome 
to his own opinion,—which was fairly 
stated. His summing up in favour of my 
friend Sir Walter amused me: it reminded 
me of a schoolmaster, who, after flogging 
a bad boy, calls out the head of the class, 
and, patting him on the head, gives him 
all the sugar-plums (item 72). 
Jeffrey’s review of Marino Faliero appeared 
in the July, 1821, issue of the Edinburgh 
Review (item 67). Although it abounds in 
extracts, it does not hold Scott up as a 
model at the end of the article. The Febru- 
ary, 1822, review of the three tragedies does 
point to Scott as a model at its conclusion, 
but it contains no reference to Marino 
Faliero (item 71). It is only in his collected 
essays (Contributions to the “ Edinburgh 
Review’’), published first in 1844, that 
Jeffrey combines the two reviews by inter- 
jecting most of his commentary upon 
Marino Faliero between his considerations 
of The Two Foscari and Cain.* 
Medwin’s conversation with Lord Byron 
must have occurred between 15 February, 


Published 17 December, 


“Francis Jeffrey, Contributions to the “ Edin- 
+ Review’, 2nd ed. (London, 1846), II, 110- 
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1822 (when Byron heard of Lady Noel’s 
death) and 15 March, 1822 (when Medwin 
left Byron). There are numerous references 
to Byron’s reaction to the February review 
of his three tragedies (items: 76, 77, 78, 80, 
81, 83, 84, 88, and 89). Apparently either 
Medwin’s recording of Byron’s reference to 
Scott is inaccurate, or there existed a com- 
bined review, such as the one published in 
Contributions, to which Byron had access. 
The former solution seems far more likely 
than the latter. 

The key items in the Byron-Jefirey 
relationship are the Brougham review of 
Byron’s Hours of Idleness, which led to the 
poet’s attack upon Jeffrey in English Bards 
and Scotch Reviewers; Jeffrey’s review of 
Childe Harold I-Il, which led to the first 
exchange of letters between poet and critic; 
and Jeffrey’s unfavourable review of the 
three tragedies, which gave Byron the 
opportunity to demonstrate his gratefulness 
for the critic’s support in the past. All of 
Jeffrey’s reviews of Byron’s works are 
marked by their sound critical judgments 
and reluctance to deal with the poet’s 
personal life. Not only did Jeffrey reserve 
for himself, almost exclusively, the rights 
to review Byron’s works, but he also set the 
Edinburgh Review’s policy of not com- 
menting (except in one brief reference) 
upon Don Juan and The Liberal. 

It is unfortunate that the two men never 
met, but there is the possibility that some 
of their correspondence might be discovered 
and published in the future. 


J. THomas Dwyer. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


SHELLEY’S AHASUERUS AND 
MILTON’S SATAN 


THE Wandering Jew’s Soliloquy, a 
twenty-nine line poem probably written 

about the time Shelley began Queen Mab 
(c. 1812), is also concerned with Ahasuerus 
and his defiance of the Author of his suffer- 
ings, namely God, revealing once again 
Shelley’s admiration for his hero’s unflinch- 
ing courage and his rebellion against the 
authority of the Omnipotent. Shelley has 
Milton’s Satan in mind, as in lines 1-3: 

Is it the Eternal Triune, is it He 

Who dares arrest the wheels of destiny 

And plunge me in the lowest Hell of Hells? 
Ahasuerus cries out against the Power that 
restricts him to “ where dark destruction 
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dwells”. Closely paralleling Milton are 
lines 23-4; 

. . the Angel’s two-edged sword of fire that 
urged 


Our primal parents from their bower of bliss. 

Milton’s lines (P.L., XII. 632-3, 637-8) read: 
High in Front advanc’t, 

The D+ Sword of God before them 

az eee 

In either hand the hastning Angel caught 

Our lingring Parents, 
and Shelley’s lines also owe something to 
Lycidas (130-1): 

But that two-handed engin at the door, 

Stands ready to smite once, and smite no more, 
and, finally, from P.L., VI. 250-1: 

. . . where the Sword of Michael smote, and felld 

Squadrons at once, with huge two-handed sway. 
Thus we can see that in this short poem 
Shelley had in mind Milton’s description of 
Adam and Eve and their banishment from 
Eden. 

Ahasuerus questions whether or not our 
“primal parents” were driven from their 
“bower of bliss . . . for errors not their 
own” (25), the Wandering Jew asking if it 
were “By Thine omniscient mind fore- 
doomed, foreknown?” (26), recalling 
Adam’s curiosity concerning such matters 
when, in P.L., V. 527-8, Raphael informs 
him that his and Eve’s will were ordained 
“By nature free, not overrul’d by Fate/ 
Inextricable, or strict Necessity”. Adam 
replies: “... nor knew I not/To be both 
will and deed created free” (P.L., V. 


548-9).* Ropert R. PELLETIER. 
St. Bonaventure University. 


1See P.L., If. 464: ‘dark destruction ”’. 
2 For more of the same in Milton, see P.L., II. 
560; V. 236; VII. 641; IX. 351, 1174. 


“CALEB WILLIAMS” AND 
“THE CENCI” 


HE question of the degree to which The 
Cenci should be regarded as a didactic 
work will continue to be puzzling. The 
critics have pointed to Shelley’s assertion 
that the play was written “ without any of 
the peculiar feelings and opinions which 
characterize my other compositions ”’,’ but 
1 Shelley to Thomas Love Peacock, July 1819 
(The Complete Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley, ed. 
Roger Ingpen and Walter E. Peck [London, 1926- 
30], X. 61). In his Dedication of the play to 
Leigh Hunt, Shelley wrote, ‘I lay aside the pre- 
sumptuous attitude of an instructor, and am 
content to paint, with such colours as my heart 
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against this they have placed the obvious 
fact that in the play Beatrice Cenci, though 
persistently the appealing protagonist, by 
her use of force rejects what is one of the 
essential aspects of Shelley’s social doctrine 
and begins thereby what appears to be a 
process of personal disintegration. Some 
critics have asserted that The Cenci is, in 
one or another way, significantly unlike any 
of Shelley’s other major works,” but most 
have insisted that the dominant moral and 
social implications of Beatrice’s situation 
remain inescapable.* It is of course 
possible that Shelley was of two minds 
regarding the play; or, more specifically, 
that when he first came upon the story of 
Beatrice Cenci, he viewed it much in the 
way that he had considered the myth of 
Prometheus, as potentially the embodiment 
of a significant philosophical and _ social 
drama, but as he began to work with his 
material, he became aware of its other 
potential, as successful popular drama; he 
then found that faithfulness to the story 
and indeed the dramatic form itself imposed 
upon him a structural pattern in which the 
protagonist would continue to hold the 
sympathy of the audience (and the writer)‘ 
to the end rather than become essentially 
the embodiment of social and moral failure. 


furnishes, that which has been” (Jbid., Ul, 67). 
And in his Preface he insisted, “ have 
endeavoured as nearly as possible to represent the 
characters as they probably were, and have sought 
to avoid the error of making them actuated by 
my own conceptions of right or wrong, false or 
true: thus under a thin veil converting names and 
actions of the sixteenth century into cold imper- 
sonations of my own mind” (Ibid., II, 71). 

2 Ellsworth Barnard (Shelley's Religion [Minne- 
apolis, 1937], p. 133) has pointed to the “ striking 
contrast to the endings of Shelley’s other poems, 
in which the protagonists endure to the end, and 
are saved.” D. L. Clark (‘Shelley and Shake- 
spears’, P.M.L.A., liv [1939], 277) has described 
the play as “the most objective . . . of all of 
Shelley’s writings ”’. 

3B. S. Bates, A Study of Shelley’s Drama, The 
Cenci (New York, 1908), pp. 64, 73; Arthur 
Clutton-Brock, Shelley, The Man and the Poet 
(New York, 1909), p. 201; Floyd Stovall, Desire 
and Restraint in Shelley (Durham, N. C., 1931), 
p. 250; Carl Grabo, The Magic Plant: The Growth 
of Shelley’s Thought (Chapel Hill, N. C., 1936), 
p. 302; Carlos Baker, Shelley’s Major Poetry: 
The Fabric of a Vision (Princeton, 1948), pp. 
147-48; Robert F. Whitman, “‘ Beatrice’s ‘ Perni- 
cious Mistake’ in The Cenci”, P.M.L.A., \xxiv 
(1959), 249-53. 

4The case of The Cenci is perhaps somewhat 
similar to that of Alastor. See Frederick L. Jones, 
“The Inconsistency of Shelley’s Alastor”, E.L.H., 
xiii (1946), 291-98. 
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Certainly Shelley remained aware of the 
ethical aspect of the story, but in the play 
this is an intellectual consideration rather 
than a dramatic force. 

In connection with this question, parti- 
cularly with regard to what might have 
been Shelley’s original reaction to his 
material, the striking similarity between 
William Godwin’s Caleb Williams and The 
Cenci, which has not been previously 
observed, becomes significant. The history 
of the influence of Godwinian ideas on 
Shelley is too well known to be repeated 
here; it is sufficient to point out that Shelley 
was quite familiar with Caleb Williams,° 
and his admiration for it was intense. 
Though he had no conscious intention of 
imitating aspects of his father-in-law’s novel, 
he could hardly have failed to notice the 
similarities in the central situation and the 
moral implications between the story of 
Ferdinando Falkland and that of Beatrice 
Cenci. In fact, Shelley’s description of the 
character of Falkland and its effects, though 
perhaps not coinciding with the view of 
Falkland that most readers sustain, does 
suggest his own rendition of Beatrice Cenci. 
“There is no character like Falkland”, 
Shelley wrote in an article in The Examiner, 
“whom the author, with that sublime 
casuistry which is the parent of toleration 
and forbearance, persuades us personally to 
love, whilst his actions must forever remain 
the theme of our astonishment and abhor- 
rence ”’.© A comparison of Caleb Williams 
and The Cenci reveals in part the reason 
that this statement might seem to refer to 
Beatrice Cenci as well as to Falkland and 
that Shelley’s play fails to become openly 
didactic but achieves a far more imaginative 
and less rigid structure than Godwin’s 
novel. 

Each work concerns the way in which a 
person subscribing to a system of belief that 
supports a particular code of behaviour 
comes into conflict with an individual 
possessed by a seemingly unconquerable 

5In his letters Shelley first mentioned Caleb 
Williams in 1811, twice asking Elizabeth Hitchener 
if she had read it (Works, VIII, 170, 205). Accord- 
ing to Mary Shelley, his most recent reading of 
the novel before writing The Cenci would appear 


to have been during 1816 (Mary Shelley’s Journal, 
ed. Frederick L. Jones [Norman, Oklahoma, 1947], 
pp. 71, 221). ¥ 

6 ** Godwin’s Mandeville. To the Editor of 
the Examiner”, The Examiner, No. 522 (28 
December, 1817), p. 827. See Shelley’s letter to 
Godwin, 7 December, 1817 (Works, IX, 259). 
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form of evil; the system of belief misdirects 
the person, who resorts to force, which in 
turn leads to moral and emotional disinte- 
gration of the personality. Briefly, Caleb 
Williams’ employer, Mr. Falkland, a bene- 
volent squire, is the principal protector of 
innocent persons against the persecutions of 
his neighbour, the tyrannical Mr. Barnabas 
Tyrrel; in time Falkland discovers that 
reasonable behaviour on his part seems to 
achieve nothing, and after Tyrrel’s physical 
attack upon him Falkland murders Tyrrel. 
Although the farmers Hawkins, father and 
son, whom Tyrrel has ruined, are tried and 
executed for the murder, Caleb suspects 
Falkland and, for his suspicions, is relent- 
lessly persecuted by Falkland until, by the 
sheer power of his sincerity and reasonable- 
ness, Caleb extracts a confession from 
Falkland. In Shelley’s play Beatrice, the 
daughter of Count Cenci by an earlier 
marriage, is, like the Count’s other children, 
persecuted by her malicious father; she 
attempts to withstand these actions, to 
regard them with reason and understanding, 
until her father, driven primarily by the 
desire to injure her spirit rather than by 
lust, rapes her; she then resolves upon his 
murder, which, despite accusation and the 
confession of her accomplices, she con- 
sistently denies during her trial and to the 
time of her execution. 

Though at first there appears to be little 
of personal similarity between Falkland and 
Beatrice, their situations are essentially 
alike: each, as the self-styled protector of 
the seemingly helpless, faces an antagonist 
who is fundamentally irrational. The des- 
cription of Tyrrel occurring early in Caleb 
Williams might largely serve for Count 
Cenci: “ When his subjects, encouraged by 
his familiarity, had discarded their pre- 
caution, the wayward fit would seize him, a 
sudden cloud overspread his brow, his 
voice transform from the pleasant to the 
terrible, and a quarrel of straw immediately 
ensue with the first man whose face he did 
not like ” (Book I, chapter iii).? As long as 
Falkland is unmolested in his role of the 
protector of others, he can act with reason. 
He sees Tyrrel ruin the Hawkinses and 
admonishes, “ For God’s sake, Mr. Tyrrel, 
have some reason in your resentment! Let 
us suppose that Hawkins has behaved un- 
justifiably, and insulted you: is that an 


7 The edition used is that of Ernest A. Baker 
(London, 1903). 
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offence that never can be expiated? Must 
the father be ruined, and the son hanged, 
to glut your resentment? ” (I, ix). Falkland 
is moved by the death of Tyrrel’s persecuted 
niece, Miss Emily Melville, but it is not until 
Tyrrel has used force against Falkland’s 
person that Falkland retaliates in kind. 
Similarly, Beatrice, though horrified, accepts 
with reasonableness Cenci’s joy at the death 
of her brothers, and she even proposes to 
her father, “Bow thy white head before 
offended God,/ And we will kneel around, 
and fervently/ Pray that he pity both our- 
selves and thee” (I, iii). With her step- 
mother she plans to escape from Cenci’s 
power rather than to retaliate, and it is only 
after her father’s persecution has become 
completely physical that she makes use of 
force. In each case the murder of the 
tyrant would seem, therefore, to be a form 
of personal vengeance rather than an act of 
justice. The criminal, essentially affected by 
the deed, now subordinates reason, ordin- 
arily the means to benevolence, to the 
service of personal survival. At his first 
hearing before the magistrate, not long after 
the murder, Falkland calmly admits that he 
had sufficient motivation for the crime but 
denies the crime itself (I, xii). Beatrice 
deals cleverly in contrived ambiguities, 
which permit her to appear to make public 
denial of the act while she does not violate 
the concept of truth existing within her 
rapidly narrowing system of belief: she 
denies “ parricide ” because by his act Count 
Cenci had spiritually ceased to be her 
father. At the end each dies, Falkland by 
natural causes which we are led to believe 
have arisen from his sense of guilt and 
defeat, Beatrice by execution. 

Despite these similarities, however, the 
aesthetic effects of the two works are quite 
different. If Shelley’s intentions toward the 
Cenci materials were at one time primarily 
didactic, then we must attribute something 
of the difference to either a conscious and 
specific change in these intentions or to 
Shelley’s failure to subordinate certain 
elements in these materials to his moral 
purpose at the time that he projected the 
Cenci story for the theatre. His own com- 
ments upon the play would serve to justify 
either cause. It seems likely that the latter 
was the case, necessitated by the structural 
limitations of the drama as a form, from 
which Beatrice emerges as a_ personality 
beyond all previous intention or expecta- 
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tion, so that Shelley gradually found him- 
self far more interested in the dramatic 
(and presumably popular) than the intellec- 
tual possibilities of the work. 

The difference between Caleb Williams 
and The Cenci in the points in the develop- 
ment of the action at which the crime takes 
place is essential. In the novel the murder 
of Tyrrel has occurred by the end of the 
first of three volumes, and the remainder of 
the book is an account of the harrowing 
experiences of Caleb as he attempts (main- 
taining tolerance and reasonableness) to 
elude Falkland. But in The Cenci the 
murder takes place near the middle of the 
fourth act, after the subtle development of 
Beatrice to the point at which her father’s 
attack upon her can unquestionably move 
her to the belief that he must be destroyed. 
Beatrice has dominated our attention to this 
point, and in the final act and a half, in 
which we see the horrors of her confusion, 
her trial, and her preparations for execution, 
she remains the object of our attention, 
indeed of our sympathy. Falkland admits 
to Caleb that his system of belief, the moti- 
vating concept of chivalry, has proved 
inadequate: “I have spent a life of the 
basest cruelty, to cover one act of momen- 
tary vice, and to protect myself against the 
prejudices of my species. I stand now 
completely detected. My name will be 
consecrated to infamy, while your heroism, 
your patience, and your virtues will be for 
ever admired” (III, Postscript). But 
Beatrice, after momentarily faltering in her 
certitude, reaffirms her belief in the right- 
ness of what she has done, imploring her 
brother Bernardo to remain true “to the 
faith that I,/ Though wrapped in a strange 
cloud of crime and shame,/ Lived ever holy 
and unstained ” (V, iv, 147-49). Though we 
may reject the truth, even the intellectual 
validity, of her assertion, Shelley has pro- 
jected her personality so completely that it 
is difficult for us to regard her with anything 
other than sympathy. 

Early in Caleb Williams Falkland emerges 
as the image of a consistently (if somewhat 
incredibly) benevolent country squire, but 
as we move into the second volume of the 
work, his merciless sacrifice of the farmers 
Hawkins and his inexhaustible persecution 
of Caleb entirely reverse this image. At this 
point Caleb, the primary narrator through 
the work (whom we have possibly over- 
looked in the first volume), becomes what 
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we might call (despite the title of the novel) 
the protagonist-surrogate: he assumes the 
place in the narrative and in our sympathies 
that was formerly Falkland’s, just as Falk- 
land has taken the place of Tyrrel. As 
spokesman for the cause of reason, Caleb 
can make the meaning of the novel, the basis 
for the failure of Falkland, perfectly clear: 
Falkland! thou enteredst upon thy 
career with the purest and most laudable 
intentions. But thou imbibedst the poison 
of chivalry with thy earnest youth; and 
the base and low-minded envy that met 
thee on thy return to thy native seats, 
operated with this poison to hurry thee 
into madness. Soon, too soon, by this 
fatal coincidence were the blooming 
hopes of thy youth blasted for ever. 
From that moment thou only continuedst 
to live to the phantom of departed 
honour. From that moment thy bene- 
volence was, in a great part, turned into 
rankling jealousy and inexorable pre- 
caution. 
(III, Postscript). 
The formal demands of the drama would 
make such a split in protagonist as we find 
in Caleb Williams at best difficult for 
Shelley, even if his aesthetic sense would 
have permitted it. As a result, the meaning 
of The Cenci, unlike that of Caleb Williams, 
is never explicit, for though the elements of 
the story imply that we should move intel- 
lectually in one direction, the force of the 
personality of the central character, con- 
sistently sustained despite her ethical con- 
fusion, moves us emotionally in quite 
another direction. As a simple didactic 
work in any full sense, therefore, The Cenci 
appears to be a failure, but (perhaps largely 
because of this fact) as a dramatic work it 
has deserved and generally received high 
critical esteem. 
WILLIAM H. MarSHALL. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


NOTES TO HAZLITT’S WRITINGS 
AGAINST THE PHRENOLOGISTS 


A STUDY I am now making of the 

literary aspects of the phrenological 
movement in England and Scotland in the 
nineteenth century enables me to supply 
additional annotations to several of Hazlitt’s 
writings against the Edinburgh phrenolo- 
gists as printed in P. P. Howe’s monumen- 
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tal edition of the Works (London, 1930-34). 
Since all the relevant essays are in Volume 
XX, the notes which follow are designated 
only by page number, key words (in italics) 
and the title of the essay (in parentheses). 

p. 202. Mackinnon (“Burke and the 
Edinburgh Phrenologists ”). After a sensa- 
tional trial Mary Mackinnon (real name 
apparently “Mary MaclInnes”) was con- 
victed of murder on 15 March, 1823, in the 
Court of Sessions in Edinburgh for fatally 
stabbing William Howat [sometimes spelled 
“ Howit ”], a clerk, in February of 1823 
during a brawl in a tavern-brothel which 
she operated; she was hanged 16 April, 
1823.2 Shortly afterwards George Combe 
(see Howe’s n. to p. 200) wrote a phreno- 
logical analysis of her character pointing 
out a strong tendency to destructiveness, but 
noting also some tendency to benevolence 
(as proved by acts of kindness to children), 
although the latter tendency was insuffi- 
ciently developed to offset her destructive- 
ness in moments of extreme temptation.* 

p. 203. Mr. O’Neill. Luke O'Neill, a 
member and officer of the Phrenological 
Society of Edinburgh,* and partner in Luke 
O’Neill and Sons, statuaries and artists to 
the Society, which prepared casts of Mary 
Mackinnon and other murderers for the 
Society.® 

p. 253. Dr. Spurzheim found a want of 
the organ of ideality in Mr. Coleridge . . 
(“ Phrenological Fallacies”). The organ of 
ideality was supposed by phrenologists to 
produce the desire for “exquisiteness or 
perfection”, hence to inspire the poet to 
create scenes more perfectly realized than 
in nature. Spurzheim apparently made this 
pronouncement on Coleridge after visiting 
him at Highgate in 1825.’ 

p. 253. Mr. Stone (“ The Champions of 
Phrenology ”). Thomas Stone, president of 


1 Edinburgh Advertiser, 18 March, 1823, pp. 173- 
175. (Apparently the defence counsellors, whom 
the Advertiser listed as F. Jeffrey assisted by H. 
Cockburn and Thomas Maitland, were Francis 
Jeffrey, Henry Cockburn and Thomas Maitland, 
but I have been unable to see court records that 
might verify this hypothesis.) : 

2 Edinburgh Annual Register for 1823, Vol. xvi, 


ae 

3 Phrenological Society of Edinburgh, Transac- 
tions, 1820-1823 (Edinburgh, 1823), pp. 362-379. 

4 Phrenological Journal, iii, 478-481. 

5 Ibid., ii, frontispiece advt., and pp. 153-154. 

® See George Combe, A System of Phrenology 
(New York, 1879), p. 241. 

7 Inquiring Spirit, ed. Kathleen Coburn (New 
York, 1951), n. to Entry 27, p. 416. 
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the Royal Medical Society of Edinburgh, 
wrote Observations on the Phrenological 
Development of Burke, Hare, and other 
Atrocious Murderers . . . Presenting Exten- 
sive Facts Subversive of Phrenology (Edin- 
burgh, 1829) to answer. the “ Phrenological 
Observations on the Cerebral Development 
of William Burke ... and ... William 
Hare” in which George Combe had main- 
tained that it was a combination of Burke’s 
cerebral development (which gave him 
certain propensities) and of circumstances 
acting on these that led him to commit 
murder, and Combe had emphasized the 
importance of removing “excitement to 
crime from such wretches to the greatest 
possible extent’. 

p. 255. that the best developed organ in 
his head was ideality, etc. Stone made this 
statement in the Observations, pp. 25-26. 
Combe described as inaccurate the measure- 
ments of the organs of Burke and Hare 
which had appeared earlier in Edinburgh 
newspapers and which he attributed to Stone 
(Phrenological Journal, v, 559). In an 
** Answer to Observations on the Phreno- 
logical Development . . . of Mr. Stone” he 
repeated these objections and protested that 
Stone’s derogatory findings about the rela- 
tion between certain cerebral organs and the 
murderers’ known actions were due to his 
judging by the absolute size of each organ 
rather than its size in proportion to other 
organs of the same individual, and to his 
comparing it to the organ of another 
person. Combe had in the past made 
similar objections to the procedure of Sir 
William Hamilton. 


W. U. McDOonaLp, Jr. 
University of Toledo (Ohio). 


8 Phren. Journ., v, 549-572. Their controversy 
over Burke and Hare, which continued through 
1829 in pamphlets, periodicals and meetings, 
merely intensified a general controversy over 
phrenology prompted by Stone’s The Evidences 
Against the System of Phrenology (Edinburgh, 
1828), based on a paper read before the Royal 
Medical Society of Edinburgh. 


HAWTHORNE AND SIDNEY’S 
“ ARCADIA ” 


HERE is a common error about Haw- 
thorne’s reading that seems to have been 
started by his publisher, James T. Fields, in 
Yesterdays with Authors (Boston, 1872). 
Fields says that Hawthorne had in his library 
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“an early copy of Sir Philip Sidney’s 
* Arcadia ’, which had floated down to him 
from a remote ancestry, and which he had 
read so industriously for forty years that it 
was nearly worn out of its thick leathern 
cover” (p. 62). This information is repeated 
by later students of Hawthorne; Austin 
Warren, for example, in his excellent survey 
of Hawthorne’s reading says: “ The family 
owned an early edition of Sidney’s Arcadia, 
which he read assiduously for forty years ” 
(New England Quarterly, viii (1935), 482). 
Fields based his account partly on letters 
from Hawthorne’s sister Elizabeth, but he 
seems to have misused some of the informa- 
tion he received (see Randall Stewart, 
“Recollections of Hawthorne by His Sister 
Elizabeth”, American Literature, xvi 
(1945), 317). 

The authentic version of what happened to 
Hawthorne’s copy of Sidney’s Arcadia 
appears in a short book by his son Julian 
called Hawthorne Reading: An _ Essay 
(Cleveland, 1902) and published in an edition 
of 140 copies by The Rowfant Club. The 
original emigrant of the Hawthorne family 
had probably brought over to America three 
massively bound folios, which “had been 
faithfully perused by all the Hawthorne and 
Hathorne generations ” (p. 35). These were: 
Poetical Works of Du Bartas, God’s Revenge 
Against the Crying and Execrable Sin of 
Murder, and The Countess of Pembroke’s 
Arcadia. About the time Hawthorne went 
to Bowdoin College (1821), these folio 
volumes 

were handed over to the keeping of two 

estimable maiden ladies, relatives of the 

family, the Misses Ingersoll. And it was 
not until more than forty years afterwards, 
when Hawthorne was in his grave, that the 
books, together with other Hawthorne 
odds and ends, reverted to the possession 
of the family, then represented by the 
present writer. They had certainly not 
been seen by Nathaniel Hawthorne during 

that period. ... (pp. 46-47). 

There seems to be something in the mention 
of “forty years’ that Fields must have mis- 
understood. 

Unlike Bunyan and Spenser, Sidney does 
not appear to have been one of Hawthorne’s 
favourite authors. The popular story of the 
cup from which Sidney gave a draught to a 
dying soldier appears in “A  Virtuoso’s 
Collection” (Mosses from an Old Manse, 
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p. 547), but there are no further references 
to him, not even in the extensive literary 
pantheon in “The Hall of Fantasy” 
(Mosses, pp. 197-98). Hawthorne does call 
his Blithedale farmers “ Arcadians”, but 
this is a common use of the term. It is 
therefore not surprising that, during a 
séance in Florence with the Brownings, 
Mary Runnel should materialize from the 
pages of Sidney’s Arcadia and call to Haw- 
thorne for sympathy. Julian Hawthorne 
attaches great importance to this event, and 
he identifies the apparition as the ill-starred 
Mary Rondel, whose amatory correspon- 
dence with his ancestor, Daniel Hathorne, 
filled the very pages of the book Nathaniel 
Hawthorne so neglected. 


MAURICE CHARNEY. 
Rutgers University. 


THE CORRECT SPELLING OF 
SHERWOOD BONNER’S NAME 


KATHARINE SHERWOOD BONNER 
McDOWELL (1849-1883), a local- 
colour writer and a pioneer in the use of 
Negro dialect in short stories, is an author 
whose name is frequently mis-spelled in 
standard reference books. The writer of 
this note, during the course of research per- 
taining to the correspondence between 
Sherwood Bonner and Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow, noticed various mis-spellings of 
her name in scholarly works such as the 
following: Dictionary of American Bio- 
graphy; Literary History of the United 
States, edited by Robert E. Spiller, et al.; 
The South in American Literature: 1607- 
1900 by Jay B. Hubbell; Southern Prose 
Writers, edited by Gregory Paine. In the 
above works, Sherwood Bonner’s first name 
is usually mis-spelled Katherine, and her 
last name is sometimes spelled MacDowell. 
One of Sherwood Bonner’s grandnephews, 
Mr. David McDowell, of Batesville, 
Mississippi, has genealogical records which 
indicate that members of his family in 
America have spelled their name McDowell. 
In addition, Mr. McDowell pointed out, 
through an examination of his family’s 
gravestones in the Hill Crest Cemetery, 
Holly Springs, Mississippi, that McDowell 
is the only way the surname appears. Mr. 
McDowell also showed the writer of this 
note an envelope addressed by Henry Wads- 
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worth Longfellow to Sherwood Bonner’s 
daughter; Longfellow addressed the 
envelope to “ Miss Lilian McDowell ”. 

The Mississippi Department of Archives 
and History, Jackson, Mississippi, has, 
among its holdings, eleven letters written by 
Edward McDowell (1848-1924), the husband 
of Sherwood Bonner. The letters, covering 
the years from 1868 to 1870, inclusive, were 
written from Galveston, Texas, and from 
San Francisco, California. Sherwood 
Bonner’s husband signed his last name in 
four of the eleven letters, and all four signa- 
tures contain the customary spelling, 
McDowell. 


Perhaps the final word in regard to the 
correct spelling of Sherwood Bonner’s name 
must rest with Sherwood Bonner herself. 
The writer of this note has examined letters 
written by Sherwood Bonner to Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow and to Longfellow’s 
daughter, Alice Mary Longfellow.' An 
examination of the correspondence shows 
that many of Sherwood Bonner’s letters 
were signed with initials only. However, a 
number of letters written to Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow contain the following 
signatures: 8 December, 1873: “ Katharine 
Bonner ”; Sunday (1876): “‘ Katharine Sher- 
wood ”; 10 April, 1877: “ Katharine M D”; 
10 October, 1878, and 1 May, 1879: “ Kate 
McDowell”. In two letters written to Alice 
Mary Longfellow under the dates of 5 April, 
1882, and 28 April, 1882, Sherwood Bonner 
signed her name “ Katharine McDowell ”. 

Sherwood Bonner drew up her will on 
13 July, 1883, nine days before she died. 
Her name on the will is signed, ‘‘ Katharine 
S. McDowell”.? It may the last known 
signature of Sherwood Bonner, and _ it 
follows the consistent way in which she 
spelled her full name throughout her literary 
career. In view of that consistency, it would 
seem proper for future students of Sher- 
wood Bonner to spell her name as she would 
have spelled, viz., Katharine Sherwood 
Bonner McDowell. 


GEORGE W. PoLHEMUS. 
Auburn University. 


1The Sherwood Bonner letters are in the 
possession of the Houghton Library, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

2 The original will is on file in the Office of the 
Chancery Clerk, Marshall County Court House, 
Holly Springs, Mississippi. 









COVENTRY PATMORE’S 
“ SIGNATURES ” 


COVENTRY PATMORE frequently 

wrote under a nom de plume. This is 
a practice he might have learnt from his 
father, P. G. Patmore, who also used a 
variety of pseudonyms, among them: 
“A.Z.”, “Victor, Count de Soligny”, 
“P. G. Pitt”, and “ P. G. Preston ”. 

Coventry Patmore used the pen-name 
“C. K. Dighton” on the title page of The 
Betrothal (Book 1 of The Angel in the 
House). My chief concern, however, is 
with his “signatures” to his reviews and 
articles. If the articles assigned to him by 
Frederick Page, Courage in Politics and 
other Essays (1921), Appendix II, are 
accepted as Patmore’s, then he appears to 
have used the following pseudonyms or sets 
of initials: 

“An Ootimist”,. “C.K. P.", “Co RO, 

** An Old Librarian”, “‘ A Retired Sussex 

Farmer ”’, “ Scientist ”’. 

To these I am able to add the following: 

“ p”__“ William Barnes, The Dorsetshire 
Poet”, Macmillan’s Magazine vi (June, 
1862), 154-63; Champneys, Memoirs and 
Correspondence of Coventry Patmore, Il, 
228. “The Language of Religion”, 
Merry England, xx (Apr. 1893), 427-34; 
Religio Poetae. 

“A Dissenter”—“ Down with _ the 
English Church, Up with the Roman 
Church ’—(a letter), St. James’s Gazette, 
16 Oct., 1885; Champneys, Memoirs, Il, 22. 

“P.C.”—“* How to Govern Lady-like 
Races ’—(a letter), St. James’s Gazette, 29 
Dec., 1885; Champneys, Memoirs, I, 322. 

“Michael Mountain ’—‘ Seers, Thinkers 
and Talkers ”, St. James’s Gazette, 29 Jan., 
6 Feb., 1886; Religio Poetae. 

“An English Catholic ”—‘“ To English 
Catholics °—{a letter), St. James’s Gazette, 
6 Mar., 1886; Champneys, Memoirs, II, 
27-8, where the year is wrongly given as 
1868. 

“C."—* Dreams”, St. James’s Gazette, 
7 May, 1887; Courage in Politics. “Lun- 
acy and Punning ”—(a letter), St. James’s 
Gazette, 1 Nov. 1887; Courage in Politics, 
p. 209. 

A. THOMAS. 


London, S.W.4. 
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HENRY JAMES AND SAINTINE 


HENRY JAMES wrote primarily for the 
theatre during the first half of the 
1890s. He was much under the influence 
of nineteenth-century French dramatists, 
among them Eugéne Scribe, whose occa- 
sional collaborator was Joseph Xavier 
Boniface, known as “Saintine”. James’s 
particular interest in the work of French 
dramatists during the early nineties may 
account for his reading or recalling at that 
time another work of Saintine’s, the popular 
romance Picciola. This book went into five 
French editions in the first year after its 
publication in 1836 and reappeared in 
numerous French, English, and American 
editions throughout the century. In any 
event, by 1898 one finds the heroine of 
James’s In the Cage, an avid reader of 
rented novels, especially susceptible to this 
romance because in it she finds an analogy 
to her own condition. ‘The amusements 
of captives are full of a desperate contriv- 
ance, and one of our young friend’s 
ha’pennyworths had been the charming tale 
of ‘Picciola’”.* It seems likely that 
Picciola, aside from reflecting the taste in 
reading of James’s heroine, may also have 
influenced him in writing the nouvelle. 

In the Cage is the longest of James’s 
stories which he did not mention in his 
Notebooks after he began to keep them 
regularly in the autumn of 1878.2 His only 
comment on the source for this nouvelle 
appears in the Preface he wrote for volume 
XI of the New York Edition, where he cites 
the once familiar image of the telegraphist’s 
cage commemorated in the title as the one 
which prompted the story, and mentions 
that he had speculated on “ the question of 
what it might ‘mean’... for confined and 
cramped and yet considerably tutored young 
officials of either sex to be made so free, 
intellectually, of a range of experience 
otherwise quite closed to them” (xix). His 
heroine, then, is an alert and imaginative 
telegraphist in humble circumstances who 
vicariously shares in an experience beyond 
that of her own sphere by reading novels 
“all about fine folks” (371) and by identi- 

1 The Novels and Tales of Henry James, ‘* New 
York Edition” (New York, 1907-1909), XI, 375. 
All subsequent parenthetic page references to the 
Preface and text are to this edition, volume XI 

2The Notebooks of Henry James, ed. F. O 


Matthiessen and Kenneth B. Murdock (New York, 
1947), p. ix. 
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fying her own interests with those of her 
wealthy Mayfair customers. She is 
especially drawn to the beautiful Lady 
Bradeen, “ one of the creatures .. . in whom 
all the conditions for happiness actually 
met” (377-78), and infatuated with that 
lady’s handsome lover, Captain Everard, 
who, in his telegraphic exchanges with Lady 
Bradeen, becomes one of her regular 
customers. The girl renders him devoted 
assistance, and she fatuously daydreams 
that he may become interested in her. The 
denouement consists in her reconciliation 
to her own reality. 

Saintine’s captive hero in Picciola is 
Charles Veramont, Comte de Charney, who 
is imprisoned for having instigated a plot 
against Napoleon Bonaparte. Bored with 
life even more than with his imprisonment, 
the Count one day discovers a_ single 
struggling plant, christened “la povera 
picciola” by his Italian jailer,* pushing up 
between the cobblestones of the prison 
courtyard. He begins to care for it, then to 
study its structure and development, and 
eventually to invent daydreams about it, 
imagining an incarnation of the plant in the 
form of a beautiful girl, “ Picciola personni- 
fiée et poétisée dans un songe!’* With 
these preoccupations he sustains himself, 
rejuvenated spiritually, until his release is 
eventually effected by the daughter of a 
fellow prisoner. As she happens to be the 
realization of the girl of his daydreams, he 
marries her, they live happily ever after, and 
la picciola ignominiously wilts. 

The telegraphist’s romantic predisposi- 
tions are equal to Charney’s. Exercising a 
voracious imagination on the world beyond 
the window, she eventually finds diversion 
and even happiness in an extravagant solici- 
tude for the well-being of her handsomest 
and most distinguished customer: ‘“ Didn’t 
she catch in his face at times, even through 
his smile and his happy habit, the gleam 
of that pale glare with which a bewildered 
victim appeals, as he passes, to some pair 
of pitying eyes? He perhaps didn’t even 
himself know how scared he was; but she 
knew. They were in danger, they were in 
danger, Captain Everard and Lady Bradeen: 
it beat every novel in the shop” (419). 
Recall of Picciola, then (a recall occasioned 


4 - B. Saintine, Picciola (Paris: Marchant, 1843), 
p. 47. 
4 Tbid., p. 95. 
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by the analogy of the telegraphist’s situation 
to Charney’s), may have prompted in James 
the impulse to characterize his heroine as 
having an extravagantly romantic disposi- 
tion despite the fact that he endowed her 
with a “ winged intelligence ” (xxi). There 
is no humour inherent in the telegraphist’s 
condition as James describes it in the 
Preface; yet the pathos of her condition is 
considerably modified in the nouvelle by 
her fanciful misconceptions of what life 
outside the cage might offer. And James 
not only observes his heroine’s penchant for 
such dubious “informational” reading as 
novels, but specifically identifies Picciola, a 
romance par exellence, as one of her 
resources.°® 

Picciola, as the title implies, is dominated 
by the Count’s solicitude for his plant, and 
there are many sustained passages on his 
Observations of its growth, development, 
and flowering. In chapter IV of Book II 
Charney petitions Napoleon for imperial 
permission to remove one of the stones of 
the courtyard which is crushing his plant 
as it grows, and the receipt of his petition 
occasions an extended rhapsodic passage on 
the Empress Josephine’s love for flowers. 
This emphasis on flowers may have sug- 
gested to James another aspect of In the 
Cage. The telegraphist’s best friend, and 
the only person of her immediate circle 
whom she regards as an equal socially, is 
Mrs. Jordan, the widow of a vicar. Mrs. 
Jordan and the telegraphist console each 
other with memories of better times, and 
they rival each other in the present attempts 
to identify themselves with society. The 
telegraphist depends primarily on the tele- 
grams and the novels for her knowledge, 
but Mrs. Jordan has devised a more 
intimate connection: 


[she] had invented a new career for 
women—that of being in and out of 
people’s houses to look after the flowers. 
Mrs. Jordan had a manner of her own 
of sounding this allusion; “ the flowers,” 
on her lips, were, in fantastic places, in 
happy homes, as usual as the coals or the 
5In ‘“*A Probable Source for a James Nouvelle” 
(M.L.N. Ixxiv (1959), 225-26), I have proposed the 
““Brooksmith*’ donnée as perhaps influencing 
James in writing In the Cage, but nothing in that 
material, either in the donnée, the finished story, 
or the Preface to volume XVIII of the New York 
Edition (in which James discusses the story), would 


‘seem to anticipate the characterization of the 
telegraphist. 
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daily papers.... The widow ... dilating 
on the initiations thus opened up to her, 

had been splendid to her young friend 

over the way she was made free of the 

greatest houses... . (371-72) 
Flowers, needless to say, become a symbol 
of high society to the telegraphist, and 
allusions to them permeate the nouvelle. 
Perhaps James owes Mrs. Jordan’s career 
to Charney’s preoccupation. Her presence 
in the nouvelle is not anticipated in the 
donnée as James recalls it in his Preface; 
he apparently created her to serve as a foil 
for the telegraphist as the latter gradually 
rises above her delusions at the end. But 
that function for Mrs. Jordan in turn re- 
quired that James devise for her an oblique 
perspective on society comparable to that 
of his heroine so that Mrs. Jordan’s atti- 
tudes might set off those of the telegraphist. 
The idea with which he emerged is one to 
which Picciola might easily have given rise: 
“The speech in which Mrs. Jordan had 
defined a position and announced a profes- 
sion was like a tinkle of bluebells. .. .” 


(397). JEAN H. FRANTZ. 
Cornell University. 


AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER OF 
EDWARD MARTYN 
F,PWARD MARTYN (1859-1923), a 

wealthy Catholic landowner of Tillyra 
Castle, Co. Galway, is best known to 
scholars as a co-founder (along with W. B. 
Yeats, Lady Gregory, and George Moore) 
of the Irish Literary Theatre in 1899; and 
as the author of two of that Theatre’s 
earliest stage successes: The Heather Field, 
and Maeve. Less well known, however, is 
his satirical novel Morgan‘e the Lesser: His 
Notorious Life and Wonderful Deeds, pub- 
lished in London in 1890. Under the 
pseudonym “Sirius”, Martyn used his 
novel, written in the manner of Rabelais, as 
a vehicle for his disapproval of the “ liberal- 
ism” which he felt was threatening to 
destroy European _ civilization. While 
Morgante failed to win a wide audience, it 
was noticed favourably by certain of 
Martyn’s associates and friends who shared 
his conservative and traditional views: 
notably Sir William Gregory, Le Comte De 
Basterot, and George Moore.’ No single 


1See Denis Gwynn, Edward Martyn and the 
Irish Revival (London, 1930). 
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Englishman of the time was more to blame 
for the unhappy state of affairs, according 
to Martyn, than the Liberal statesman John 
Morley, known to many, of course, as the 
Editor of The Fortnightly Review, and The 
Pall Mall Gazette. Morley is attacked in- 
directly in Morgante; but a letter written 
one month before the publication of the 
novel now serves as substantial evidence of 
Martyn’s animus; and just as clearly indi- 
cates that the novelist’s anti-liberal position 
owes much to the publication, in 1889, of 
William Samuel Lilly’s A Century of Revo- 
lution, a work which had as its thesis the 
idea that the liberalism of the century had 
been generated by the French Revolution, 
had then permeated the thought of Western 
Europe, and finally threatened to make an 
end of that very civilization it professed to 
save, 

The letter is addressed to the Honourable 
Michael Morris, later Lord Killanin, and 
Lord Chief Justice of Ireland.? 


Tillyra Castle 
Ardrahan, Co. Galway 
My dear Morris, 
Thank you very much for sending me 
your essay, which I have carefully read, 
and which has exceeded my expectations. 
It is excellently written and you have 
completely succeeded in writing out your 
ideas and intentions. This is rare for a 
man of your time of life, and makes me 
consider your work the best of all univer- 
sity prize essays I have ever seen. There 
are certain passages which rise to true 
eloquence as at p. 10, although the idea of 
an anthem associated with the idea of 
anger is not quite satisfactory. You have, 
to my mind, most cleverly shown the in- 
adequacy of science to account for or to 
satisfy that spiritual side of humanity, of 
which experience proves the existence to 
each of us as truly as it proves the 
corporeal existence. I can see you are 
deeply influenced by Lilly’s “ Century of 
Revolution” and if after reading that 
luminous work, with which I must agree 
in almost all matters, except in his 
courtesy and patience in dealing with that 
blasphemous prig John Morley, I find the 


28/3/90 


2 T am indebted to the present Lord Killanin, of 
Dublin, and Spiddal House, Co. Galway, for per- 
mission to reproduce the letter from Martyn to 
his late uncle. 


(Continued on page 269) 
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Readers’ Queries 





INGARD.—Further information (date 
and place of birth and death, names of 
parents, etc.) is requested on the following 
members of this family. William Lingard— 
who is on record from 1859 to 1884 as 
master of various ships registered at Singa- 
pore and trading in South-East Asian waters 
—was married to N.N. (probably Johanna 
Carolina) Olmeijer of Surabaya and was the 
father of Caroline (born 15 July, 1863) and 
Julia (born 1 November, 1886) Lingard. 
William had two nephews who also went 
out East: James (probably born 2 August, 
1862, died 2 April, 1921 at Surabaya) and 
Joshua. William Lingard served as model 
for Captain Tom Lingard in Joseph Con- 
rad’s Malaysian novels, as did James 
Lingard for Lord Jim. 4 wan MARLE. 


Department of Anthropology, 
Royal Tropical Institute, 
Linnaeusstraat 2a, Amsterdam. 


ASSAU.—Dorothy Elizabeth Wheler, 
daughter of Sir Charles, 2nd baronet, 
and his wife (whom he married in 1648) 
Dorothy Bindlosse, is stated to have married 
a Count of Nassau, probably called John. 
Could anyone identify the count and pro- 
vide me with the date and place of the 
marriage? When and where was Dorothy 
Elizabeth born, when and where did she 


die? A. VAN MARLE. 
Minervalaan 60, Amsterdam Z II. 


ASSAU.—Earl of Grantham. I am very 
interested in obtaining genealogical 
details about the second earl of Grantham. 
his brother Willem Maurits, and their 
families. What is known about them may 
be summarized as follows: 

Henry, Count of Nassau (-Ouwerkerk), 
2nd earl of Grantham, bapt. The Hague 
30.5.1673, d. 5.12.1754, m. 22.1.1697 Lady 
Henriette Butler, d. 22.10.1723, dau. of 
Thomas, Earl of Ossory and Emilia of 
Nassau-la-Lecq. Five children: 1) Henry, 
b. 27.10.1697, d. 19.6.1718; 2) Thomas, b. 
circa 1700, d. 27.4.1730; 3) Francis, d. 
5.4.1772, m. June 1737 Lieutenant-General 
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Eliot; 4) Emily Mary, d. when ten years 
old; 5) Henriette, b. circa 1712, buried 
Hertingfordbury 13 or 20,10,1747, m. 27 (or 
22?) 6.1732 William Clavering, 2nd Earl 
Cowper, bapt. Hertingfordbury 13.8.1709, 
d. 18.9.1764, son of William, 1st Earl and 
Sarah Clavering, he m. 2ndly 1.5.1750 
Georgina Caroline Carteret of Grenville. 
Willem Maurits, Count of Nassau 
(-Ouwerkerk), bapt. The Hague 10.12.1679, 
d. The Hague 25 or 26.5.1753, m. 1708 
Charlotte, Countess of Nassau, bapt. The 
Hague 27.1.1677, d. 1715, dau. of Count 
Willem Adriaan and Elisabeth van der 
Nisse. Three children: 1) (Willem) 
Hendrik, bapt. The Hague 12.2.1710, d. on 
the Moselle 13 or 21.10.1735; 2) Francoise 
Henriette, b. 1711, d. Leiden 1.4.1732; 3) 
Elisabeth, bapt. The Hague 6.11.1712, d. in 
England, probably 1724. A van MAREE. 


Minervalaan 60, Amsterdam Z II. 


OURCES WANTED.—1. “Some bell- 
like evening when the may’s in bloom.” 
2. “That (or the) backward glance that 
enheartens the pilgrim.” 
E. H. FATHERS. 
University Press, 
Oxford. 


E GOSSE’S “ FATHER AND SON ”.— 

* Can anyone identify the Irish peer 
who married a coloured lady and lived in 
London about 1850? Identifications of 
other persons mentioned in the book would 
be thankfully received. 

D. S. SPENCE. 
Holme Lacy Hospital, 
Hereford. 





(Continued from page 268) 


source of many of your thoughts, still 
that does not make me any the less admire 
your essay, which for what it professes to 
be, is a conspicuous success. 

Accept my congratulations, and with 
kind regards, 

Believe me to remain, 
Yours sincerely, 
Edward Martyn. 


STEPHEN P. RYAN. 


Xavier University, 
New Orleans, Louisiana. 








Replies 





FiMILY DICKINSON AND BRAZIL 

(cciv. 155, 455)~—Mr. Monteiro in his 
December note is concerned with an explica- 
tion of J asked no other thing as a whole, 
rather than with an answer to the April 
query “What is meant by Brazil in line 
five? > However, his explanation of the 
poem seems unsatisfactory to me for various 
reasons. As the query recognized, the 
meaning of Brazil is the key to the meaning 
of the poem, and I don’t think Mr. Mon- 
teiro’s key fits the lock. His cavalier treat- 
ment of other details makes one suspicious 
of the validity of his main assertions. 

His opening statement regarding the 
general nature of the poem is logically in- 
felicitous; the poem “has been widely 
anthologized as a successful example of her 
light verse”; “the serious import of the 
poem escaped their [Mabel Loomis Todd 
and T. W. Higginson] cautious scrutiny”; 
“the poem exists as evidence that the poet 
was steeped in the tradition of American 
humour.” What conclusion are we to draw 
from this syllogism, that the anthologists 
were right or wrong? Mr. Monteiro’s sub- 
sequent argument shows them to have been 
wrong, apparently. 

I deny absolutely that “ the poem exists as 
evidence that the poet was steeped in the 
tradition of American humour as it has been 
defined by such cultural writers as Franklin 
J. Meine and Constance Rourke.” The 
poem is not humorous, though it is ironic; 
the terms are not always synonymous. 
American humour as defined by Meine and 
Rourke (did they ever define it?') does not 
consist merely of irony. (By cultural writers 
I take it Mr. Monteiro means sociologists or 
literary historians; with all due respect, 
Meine and Rourke are not “improving 
authors ”). 

From this point on Mr. Monteiro’s fancy 
leads him away from the poem instead of 
into it. “The conception of God as the 
Mighty Merchant, a merchandizer (sic) who 
is reputed to sell anything, allies him both to 

1If “a characteristic humor has emerged, quiet, 
explosive, competitive, often grounded in good 
humor, still theatrical at bottom and full of large 
fantasy ’’ (Rourke, American Humor, p. 298) can 


be considered a definition, it is one which in no 
way applies to Dickinson’s poem. 
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Herman Melville’s confidence-man and to 
the Yankee pedlar of the late eighteenth 
century.” Only if Mr. Monteiro signs the 
treaty. It is preposterous to force such a 
connexion and blandly remark that the con- 
ception of God as the Mighty Merchant is 
the same as God as a Yankee pedlar or 
Melville confidence-man.?”_ The connota- 
tions are completely different, and if there is 
any irony in the phrase Mighty Merchant it 
reflects the central irony of the poem, God’s 
omnipotence. 

What justification is there for “this mer- 
chant God is resentful at first .. .”? Only 
the word sneered, which surely refers to an 
ironic or derisive smile, rather than to a 
display of resentment. The Mighty Mer- 
chant is rightly amused at the ludicrous bar- 
gain He is being offered. It is ludicrous 
because He can obtain the proffered goods 
at any time. He is not therefore “ uncom- 
fortable at the exposure of his limitation ”; 
He is not “cast as the pedlar” (there is a 
difference between a Mighty Merchant and 
a pedlar—ask any pedlar) and the poet is not 
“a shrewd trader . . . who possesses, some- 
what sadly, something of the reputed 
Yankee ingenuity”. She has attempted an 
impossible bartering which is doomed to 
failure from the start. She is not dealing 
with “a God small enough to deal in 
inferior goods (What inferior goods? He 
merely says ‘Madam—is there nothing else 
—That we can show’), whose own 
inadequacy prompts his sneer (inadequacy? 
Is every merchant inadequate who refuses a 
poor bargain?) at the speaker’s legitimate 
request (legitimate? Mr. Monteiro does not 
show that it is. I hope to show that it is 
not), and who then sheepishly twirls a button 
on his shirt front (Come, Mr. Monteiro, even 
if ‘sheepishly’ fits into your interpretation, 
where did that shirt front appear from? 
The Mighty Merchant had no coat? Have 
you ever tried twirling a button on a shirt 
front? It would be as legitimate to assert 
that he was wearing buttoned boots and had 
his foot on his knee) while avoiding the 
purchaser’s eye.” (“Without a glance my 
way’? I should have thought, considering 
the twirled button, that this indicated casual- 





2 It is not clear what is meant by “‘ the Yankee 
pedlar of the late eighteenth century” but if, as I 
suspect, Mr. Monteiro is referring to the half- 
literary, half-folk — figure described in the 
first chapter of Rourke’s American Humor, the pro- 
posed alliance is simply ridiculous. 
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ness and lack of interest rather than guilt.) 

I am unable to see any signs of that 
facetiousness which Mr. Monteiro alleges is 
“the constant threat” to this poem. In 
“Characteristic of native handling is the 
tonal treatment of a God small enough to 
deal in inferior goods’, I presume he is not 
referring to redskins singing war chants 
about a dwarf deity who distributes glass 
beads, and that “ the watered-down divinity 
of the later Puritans” is not a reference to 
Matt. 3: 13-17, Mark 1: 9-11, or Luke 
3: 21-22. 

In dealing with the key word Brazil he 
decides that “In this case it stands for 
immortality, for salvation. In her idiosyn- 
cratic usage it denotes the exotic, the distant, 
the timeless, the spiritually valuable, the 
eternal, the immortal”. A nice declension! 
From the exotic to the immortal. The evi- 
dence? “Like Potosi, Tunis, Eden, and 
Apennine of other poems, this is one of the 
poet’s proliferating terms.” Brazil is not 
one of Dickinson’s proliferating terms; as 
far as I can discover, it appears in no other 
poem of hers. In addition, the implied 
analogy between her use of the word in J 
asked no other thing and the use of Potosi, 
Tunis, Eden, and Apennine in other poems, 
does not exist. In Talk with prudence to a 
beggar, “Potosi and the mines” represent 
the riches he does not possess; in A route of 
evanescence perhaps “ Tunis” can be said 
to represent “the distant”; “Eden” in 
Come slowly, Eden; Taken from men this 
morning; and Wild nights, means simply, 
paradise; in The thought beneath so slight a 
film, ““ Apennine ” means literally, Apennine, 
By referring to those words Mr. Monteiro 
does not prove that “ Brazil” means “ the 
exotic, the timeless, the spiritually valuable, 
the eternal, the immortal ”. 

I do not agree then, that the poet is asking 
for salvation. (Mr. Monteiro’s remark “ By 
treating an idea as serious as this must once 
have been . . .” (my italics) is typical of his 
method. The question of salvation and 
damnation, he may be surprised to learn, is 
still regarded as a serious matter by millions 
of Christians, to restrict ourselves to only 
one faith.) 

I suggest that Emily Dickinson was refer- 
ting to red or purple cloth (see O.E.D. 
brazil 2b) in the fifth line of J asked no other 
thing. Although the poem is allegorical, 
within the framework of the allegory it is 
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more reasonable for the merchant to sell 
cloth than countries. It is true that Dickin- 
son saw death as a democrat,’ but she 
thought of it more commonly as imperator,* 
the king® whose royalty we share: “ None 
can avoid this purple/None evade this 
crown ”;® “ Wait till the majesty of Death/ 
Invests so mean a brow.” The association 
in her mind of purple and death is further 
seen in A solemn thing it was, I said, where 
death is “the purple well”, and in The daisy 
follows soft the sun: 

Forgive us, if as days decline 

We nearer steal to Thee, 

Enamoured of the parting west, 

The peace, the flight, the amethyst, 
where the colour is again used as a synonym 
for death. In Who never lost, are unpre- 
pared, the realms of death are “ purple 
territories”; in Wait till the majesty of 
Death, “Full royal is his retinue,/Full 
purple is his state! ” 

I think that J asked no other thing is that 
final request mentioned in The heart asks 
pleasure first—‘the liberty to die”. The 
metaphor is a bargaining, the poet offers 
Being for Brazil, ie. Life for Death. The 
Mighty Merchant refuses the exchange for 
obvious reasons. J. A. LAVIN. 


State University of Iowa. 


3 Color, Caste, Denomination, Thomas H. John- 
son (ed.), The Poems of Emily Dickinson, 3 vols. 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1955), II, 702. 

‘1 Triumph may be of several kinds, Poems, I, 


57 heard a fly buzz when I died, Poems, I, 358. 
® One dignity delays for all, Poems, I, 76. 
7 Wait till the majesty of Death, Poems, I, 125. 


DE: JOHNSON AND JANE AUSTEN 

(ccv. 108)—The _ stylistic affinity 
(especially in conversation) of Dr. Johnson 
and Miss Austen was referred to by 
L. March Phillips in an article “ Modern 
Thought and the Renaissance” in The 
English Review of December, 1913. 


H. J. HADEN. 
Stourbridge. 


[JISCOGRAPHY.—A correspondent has 

enquired about the word discography, 
used, for example, by M. J. C. Hodgart 
and M. P. Worthington in their recently 
published Song in the Works of James Joyce 
(New York, 1959). The bibliographical 
section of the book (p. 212) is headed 
“ Bibliography and Discography”. Disco- 
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graphy, in the sense “a catalogue raisonné 
of gramophone records”, seems to have 
been first used in an English context by 
Charles Delaunay in 1936’: in that year he 
published in Paris a bilingual catalogue in 
English and French entitled Hot Disco- 
graphy. Examples from works published 
in Britain are: 
1946 Jazz Magazine IIl.i3/2. Eric S. 
Tonks’ new complete Jazz discography is 
to be released in sections. Ibid., 12/1. It 
seems ... obvious . . . without even hear- 
ing the records but just glancing through 
the discographical details, that these 
records hardly represent a short “ History 
of Jazz”. 
1957 Times Lit. Suppl. 29 Nov. 714/3. 
Its scholarship is the “discography” (a 
curious discipline analogous to biblio- 
graphy). Epp. 
1 Information sent by Mr. P. Tamony, 2876 24th 
Street, San Francisco 10, California, U.S.A. 


‘THOMAS STANLEY (cciii. 544).—With 

reference to my earlier note, I have 
recently discovered an inscription in Sir 
Justinian Isham’s handwriting on the fly- 
leaf of his copy of Vol. I of Thomas 
Stanley’s History of Philosophy (1655). 
This is not without interest. 

The ghosts of ye Ancient Philosophers 
appearing to Dr Ridgeley walking late in 
his garden, He thus bespake them. 

—_ Sacred Shades, what meane you for to 

eave 
Yr Blest Abode, and in this gloomy light. 
bs such low bowings to present yr selves 
ns. 

Tis not that in your World we like to stay 

But only for to offer up and pay 

Our thanks to you deare Ridgeley, who doe give 

Balsome to Stanleys Life, in wh6 wee live. 

There can be little doubt that this refers 
to an accomplished Latin scholar Dr. 
Thomas Ridgley, or Rugeley (died an 
octogenarian, 21 June, 1656), M.D. (1608) 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge. His son, 
Dr. Luke Ridgeley, was of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge (M.D., 1646), of which college 
Sir Justinian was a member, and in which 
he continued to take an active interest for 
many years. This possibly supplies the link 
with Ridgley (I owe this information and 
suggestion to Miss Margaret Toynbee). 

I suspect that the verses were of Sir 
Justinian, Isham’s own composition, and 
were sent by him to Stanley. They suggest 
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that Stanley’s health as early as 1655 was 
causing anxiety to his friends. 

At the end of the book, Sir Justinian has 
written a poem of nine verses in praise of 
Ale. The first verse shows the nature of 
the poem: 

Nor drunk, nor sober but neigbour to both 

As I past once ore Alesbury Vale 

It came in my Crowne ere I came to yr towne 

To speake in ye praise of a pot of good ale. 

On the last page is a receipt, in another 
hand, for stuffing a “ rumpe of beefe ” with 
herbs, and boiling it in “a quart of white 
or Rhenish Wine”. Above this, Sir Justin- 
ian has written “ At Lady Sunderland’s ” 
in pencil, so it may be presumed that he 
tasted this dish at Althorp, on one of his 
visits to the widowed Countess of the first 
Earl whose charms were celebrated by 
Waller as “ Sacharissa ”’. 

GYLES ISHAM. 


Lamport Hall, Northants. 





(Continued from page 280) 


ship in at least some parts of central Africa 
is, she thinks, an innovation no more than 
400 years old, and its introduction is 
asserted to have coincided with certain 
economic and technological changes. 

Even more fundamental is a third aspect 
of the institution which the author neglects, 
namely the dual nature of sovereignty. 
Not only is kingship always “in some 
degree a sacred office’, as Evans-Pritchard 
writes, but sovereignty, whether symbolized 
uniquely by a king or by separate offices, 
is itself commonly of a compound charac- 
ter, exercised in the complementary func- 
tions of religious authority and secular 
power and at other levels in the social 
hierachy than solely at the kingly apex. 
Thus, the Nyakyusa chiefs, with their own 
courts, were the effective rulers of the 
country, but they recognized the “ spiritual 
overlordship” of the king. Divine king- 
ship may be regarded as simply one rather 
‘dramatic institutional expression of such 
complementarity of sovereign function, and 
it would have been especially interesting to 
learn from Professor Wilson the extent to 
which this theme may be discerned in the 
societies of which she is so sympathetically 
the interpreter. 

RODNEY NEEDHAM. 
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The Library 


SYNTAX UND SEMANTIK DER 
MODALEN HILFSVERBEN' IM 
ALTENGLISCHEN: “MAGAN,” 
“ MOTAN,” “SCULAN,” “WILLAN”. 
Von Ewald Standop (Beitrige zur 
englischen Philologie, 38. Heft). H. 
Péppinghaus, Bochum - Langendreer, 
1957; pp. 178." 


THS competent and interesting survey of 

a difficult field by a perceptive Old 
English scholar examines the syntax and 
semantic development of the four Old 
English verbs magan, motan, sculan, and 
willan, devoting a chapter to each. 

There is, of course, room for difference of 
opinion in the interpretation of individual 
examples, some of which do not seem to 
illustrate Standop’s point, e.g. MBo 22/36 
(p. 146). But this does not affect the general 
validity of his conclusions, which are on the 
whole marked by good sense and clarity, 
although such headings as ‘‘ magan= 
‘mdgen’”’ (p. 24) tend to be somewhat con- 
fusing in that the parallel does not always 
seem to extend to all the uses of the German 
verb. Perhaps Standop is least happy when 
attempting to find an OE. origin for the 
usage discussed in O.E.D., s.v. May, 8b. 
(pp. 24-6): the strained ingenuity of his 
explanation is apparent from a considera- 
tion of Bwf 1484 (p. 26), where a wish would 
seem quite out of place. 

A few comments and questions on 
unrelated points follow. Does Standop blur 
unnecessarily the useful terms “ synthetic ” 
and “ analytic ” (p. 8)? It would seem from 
p. 35, n. 18, that an unproven (and in my 
opinion quite wrong) theory about swa in 
negative clauses is in danger of being en- 
shrined as a “rule” of OE. syntax. That 
swa at the beginning of a negative clause 
cannot be an adverb is not stated as a rule 
by Kemp Malone (J.E.G.P., xxv (1926), 158, 
n. 7) and perhaps not even by Ericson, who 
mistakenly thinks that one can draw “ safe 
conclusions” from “representative collec- 
tions” (Studies in Honor of Hermann 
Collitz (1930), pp. 174-5): see Dobbie’s 
edition of Beowulf, ASPR IV, pp. 179-180. 
Standop’s claim (p. 45) “Es wird beim 
Studium der ae. Hv. vdllig klar, dass in 


1For abbreviated titles of Anglo-Saxon poems, 
see Etudes Anglaises, viii (1955), 138-146. 
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keiner Weise der Formenverlust fiir die 
Einfiihrung der Hv. verantwortlich gemacht 
werden kann” demands consideration: see 
further (inter al.) pp. 57, 61, and 169. DrR 
34 is probably a parallel example to DrR 
107 (p. 143): note also the use of willan in 
DrR 68 (compare the examples discussed at 
pp. 134-7) and in DrR 41. 


Standop’s decision to restrict his study to 
the four verbs as modalen Hilfsverben is 
perhaps to be regretted, for it means that it 
is not complete. He might have done better 
to consider systematically (instead of inci- 
dentally) the extent to which the verbs are 
used in OE. 1. independently (“full”); 2. 
with an infinitive to give a finer shade of 
meaning than the simplex verb can express 
in any mood, e.g. “ He should do it” and 
“He must come” (“modal”); 3. with an 
infinitive as a mere circumlocution for a 
mood or tense, e.g. “‘ Long may he reign” 
and “He will come” (“circumlocutory ”). 
Had he done this, he would, among other 
things, have saved himself some theoretical 
argument about the meaning of the term 
modalen Hilfsverben and would have been 
able to give a more satisfactory treatment 
of the “ circumlocutory ” function, his views 
on which are far from clear. Thus And 
546 (cited in passing at p. 36, n. 21) is of the 
greatest relevance to the discussion of And 
859-61 (p. 34) in particular and the prob- 
lem of the “ circumlocutory ” use of magan 
in general: see also PPs 68/23 and the 
clauses with indicative forms of magan cited 
by Shearin, Yale Studies in English, xviii 
(1903), pp. 121-2. 


Standop twice finds himself on the old 
battlefield of the “indicative in final 
clauses” (pp. 30-6 and 37-40). It is time 
that the most prominent and misleading 
landmarks in this devastated area—Shearin’s 
48 examples from the prose (Standop, p. 39) 
and seven from the poetry (Anglia, xxxii 
(1909), 250}—were blown up, for some of 
the clauses at least can be otherwise 
explained and Shearin lumps _ together 
ambiguous and indicative forms of ordinary 
and “modal” verbs. Perhaps those most 
relevant to the question are Luke xiv, 28-9, 
Blick Hom 239/8, AL I 498/173, and the 
MS. variations at John xx, 31. In some 
cases this is a pseudo-problem arising from 
different ways of looking at the same 
example: thus cf. Shearin, loc. cit., and 
Behre, p. 107, on Ele 930. 
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Like all other workers in the same field, 
Standop suffers from the absence of a com- 
plete descriptive syntax of OE. Thus his 
exceedingly perceptive remarks concerning 
Gen 644 (pp. 149-50) would have been 
reinforced by reference to PPs 80/13, Chr 
1103 and 1489, and Bwf 1657. It is there- 
fore a pity that he, in his turn, has not done 
more for his successors by making his 
results more readily accessible. The 
absence of a “General Index” and of an 
“Index of Lines particularly discussed ” 
may effectively conceal much valuable in- 
formation, and some will regret the decision 
to relate the findings in sec. 2, pp. 167-8, to 
Bech’s system (especially in view of the 
middle paragraph on p. 15) rather than to 
present them in the form of a supplement 
to the O.E.D, articles on the four verbs. 
But it would be wrong to end on a critical 
note. Standop has earned our congratula- 
tions and thanks for producing a book 
which deserves to be numbered among the 
most important works yet to appear on OE. 


syntax. BRUCE MITCHELL. 


THE LIMITS OF MORTALITY: AN 
ESSAY ON WORDSWORTH’S MAJOR 
POEMS, by David Ferry. Middletown: 
Wesleyan University Press, 1959; pp. xi, 
182; $4.50. 


WORDSWORTH'S poems, Professor 

Ferry argues, are major documents in 
the history of symbolism, and the reader 
must constantly search in them for the 
deeper meanings which lie beneath and 
often contradict their beautiful and intellig- 
ible surfaces. Wordsworth looked at nature 
sacramentally, seeing natural things as 
symbols of eternity; thus far he travelled in 
company with Coleridge, employing “the 
sacramental reason, or imagination, which 
can train itself by piety and discipline to 
look at nature as nearly as possible in her 
symbolic aspects”. All this is fairly plain 
sailing, but now Mr. Ferry advances into 
more difficult reaches. Wordsworth was 
“also a mystic, or rather, he believed in the 
validity of mystical experience. And this 
made him devaluate the sacramentalist’s 
view of things”. For the mystic “nature 
can be nothing else than... and obstruction 
between himself and direct contact with the 
eternal Presences. Nature must therefore 
be destroyed, obliterated absolutely ”. And 
so ultimately must man, who, mystically 
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speaking, finds death in life and seeks life 
in death. So Wordsworth’s poetry is partly 
a record of a life in which mystical yearn- 
ings are constantly striving against the 
sacramentalist’s symbols. 


Mr. Ferry admits that this is difficult to 
prove, partly because by definition the 
mystic vision is unutterable, partly because 
“the poetry gives remarkably little evidence 
of it, even ambiguously ”. But he thinks 
that Wordsworth continually looked back 
in the poetry of his sacramentalist manhood 
towards experiences of a mystical kind in 
which reality was known immediately. In 
his poetry, therefore, “the tenors of his 
metaphors tend to reject their vehicles”; 
Wordsworth celebrates in verse the sacra- 
ment between man and nature in ordinary 
life, but at heart he “rages for the lost 
mysticism”, devaluating adult experience, 
men, cities, mountains: “the mystical 
imagination is a hater of temporal nature”. 

Some such account of Wordsworth’s 
general state may well be (on a guess) 
acceptable, and is not perhaps as revolu- 
tionary as Mr. Ferry makes it sound. His 
book has great weaknesses. He fails to 
show that Wordsworth’s poetry is signifi- 
cantly affected by this supposed ambiguity 
in its maker or that Wordsworth was not 
perfectly able to prevent a mystical yearn- 
ing from swallowing up a symbolist poem 
or even from touching it at all. So that at 
the end of this well-written, ingenious, and 
deeply-felt essay, not very much more light 
seems to have been thrown on what the 
poems are really like than would have been 
thrown on the Immortality Ode by a parti- 
cular description of the waistcoats worn by 
the poet when he composed it. The author 
has evolved an ingenious hypothesis about 
the nature and quality of Wordsworth’s 
experience, but about the poetry that Mr. 
Ferry so much admires and values he seems 
to me to have said only a very little. 

Some of his interpretations of individual 
poems are astonishing. A warning of what 
we are in for comes in the first chapter, 
where we are told that in the sonnet on 
Westminster Bridge Wordsworth admires 
London (=‘“ involvement in temporal 
experience”) as a “sort of corpse” (i.e. 
the symbol destroyed or devaluated). In 
later chapters selected “‘ major” poems are 
considerably distorted and over-read to 
make them fit the argument. In the second 
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stanza of the second “To a Butterfly” 
poem Mr. Ferry thinks that We’ll in “ We'll 
talk of sunshine and of song” means 
Dorothy, William, and the butterfly—which 
was obviously a near relative of the cele- 
brated insect that lived on weak tea with 
cream in it. “Nutting” is turned into an 
elaborate “allegory of consciousness” that 
overlooks some obvious circumstances in 
the poem. “To the Cuckoo” is similarly 
treated, and soon (p. 42) Mr. Ferry has 
gained sufficient confidence to affirm that 
Wordsworth “ is always talking about man’s 
mystical possibilities and about his failure 
to fulfil them”. Much of the argument 
seems to be carried on over the head of the 
poems, and in despite of what they say. 
In the chapter on “The Love of Man” 
there is a remarkable sequence in which 
Mr. Ferry tries to show that the “ Personal 
Talk” sonnets attack and scorn all men 
(not just gossipy neighbours): “the poet’s 
best hope is to be . . . as unlike man as 
possible”. Next, “A Poet’s Epitaph” is 
“comprehensively an attack on man’s 
activities in general”, on “all the ordinary 
interests of man in his mortal world”. 
Then, “Lines Written in Early Spring” 
implies that “to be truly a man, to be what 
nature intended, is to be as unlike man in 
his actuality as possible”. This section 
concludes with the opinion that because “ A 
Poet’s Epitaph” does not attack man so 
comprehensively as the “Lines . . .” there- 
fore it is by comparison flawed. The critic 
here seems to be forcing the poem to say 
what he wants it to say and then belabour- 
ing it for its failure to co-operate with 
sufficient enthusiasm. One more example 
of this style of thing is the comment on 
“The Child is Father of the man...”: 
what the poem is really saying, according to 
this critic, is that “the worst thing that can 
happen is to grow up”. 

Mr. Ferry’s case is not necessarily dis- 
proved because he stumbles in making it, 
and by no means all his readings proceed 
by such uncontrolled inferences. The long 
final chapter (on The Prelude) is better than 
the earlier ones, although it has rather the 
air of a makeweight. He writes incisively 
and has the courage of his convictions. 
But his book seems to me to suffer from 
lack of balance in all its parts. Words- 


worth’s “ major poems” turn out to be a 
group narrowly selected to support the case. 
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Except for a sharp rebuke to Matthew 
Arnold (“he is talking about some other 
poet, easy to mistake for Wordsworth ”) 
other critics are scarcely referred to. This 
is a serious and suggestive study by an 
obviously able and intelligent writer, but at 
the end of it we feel that we have learnt 
more about its author’s hypothesis than we 
have about Wordsworth’s poetry. 


PETER URE. 


TIME AND STRESS IN ENGLISH 
VERSE. With special reference to 
Lanier’s Theory of Rhythm, by Joseph 
W. Hendren. pp. viii, 72. (Rice Insti- 
tute Pamphlet, Vol. XLVI, No. 2, July, 
1959.) The Rice Institute, Houston, 
Texas, 1959. Price not stated. 

R. HENDREN’S purpose in this mono- 
graph is to show, in terms suitable to 

the general reader, that “an understanding 
of verse rhythm is not possible without an 
understanding of syllabic timing”, and in 
so doing to honour the work of Sidney 

Lanier in this field. The theory that there 

is a time relation between the syllables 

within a measure, upon which (together with 
stress) verse rhythm depends, is most con- 
vincingly applied to what has been called 

“stress verse ”, e.g. in nursery rhymes: 








One a penny | two a penny | hot cross | buns 
- & eo 1 iit 2 24 2 








(2) 





Baa baa 
2 2 





black sheep 
1(qi) 1¢) 





have you any 
. 3 84 





wool 

2 (2) 
Here the bars represent the metrical base, 
and every bar stands before a metrical 
stress. Time values are shown in figures or 
in musical notation, and relate to actual 
sounds, 

Measure theory is likely to work well for 
all verse in which metrical stresses are 
strongly marked in the wording—as is com- 
mon in trisyllabic metres, where also the 
number of syllables in the base is not fixed, 
since a disyllabic foot may replace a tri- 
syllabic without obscuring the rhythm. Cer- 
tainly Mr. Hendren shows its value in dis- 
tinguishing between such rhythmic types as: 


A. | She had more | riches than | Croesus poss | 
rt 1 1 -e a: 4 
essed 
2 @) 


B. | Loud sang the 
2 1 1 














souls of the} jolly joll 
x 3. 3 . 1 ‘f . 1 d 
mariners 
111 (1) 
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Applied to traditional iambic verse it is 
less satisfactory. While time no doubt plays 
a part here (Mr. Hendren gives the measure 
the time-value 2,1), so do the counting of 
syllables and their grouping in a repeated 
stress pattern. If, as I believe, the base of 
our blank verse line consists of five pairs of 
syllables in iambic rhythm, then measure 
notation does not show this base, since its 
bars mark only time and (metrical) stress, 
€.g.: 


To 
1 





do ought 
1k ok 





good 
3 





never will | be our | task 
11 1 es & 2 








The point may be clearer if we note that 
in verse composed on a measure base the 
metrical beats must all be present in the 
actual reading, even if only as rests or 
silences (time-counterpointing), while the 
metrical stresses may be present or absent 
in the reading (stress counterpointing); 
whereas in syllabic verse, while the metrical 
stresses are strongly counterpointed (or 
often absent) in the reading, the syllables 
are the part of the base that must be present 
—hence the need for different notations. If 
this is not true, or if a syllable may be repre- 
sented by a rest, why no lines of nine, eight 
or seven syllables? 

The measure beginning always with a 
metrical stress, it follows that the theory 
recognizes no distinction between iambic and 
trochaic rhythms (p. 2). It is hard to see 
why, if the mind can select patterns from a 
primary rhythm, it cannot select and distin- 
guish between rising and falling rhythms. 
The argument on this point is confused. 
We read, for example (p. 55), that an iamb 
cut in two by a measure bar is still an iamb, 
because “it is what we hear, not what we 
see, that counts as reality in rhythm”. If 
what we see is not a visual rendering of 
what we hear, what is a notation for? And 
the iamb of foot-scansion is not what we 
hear, but the base against which we hear. 
And is there after all a specific iambic 
rhythm? It is fair to add that Lanier recog- 
nized, and preserved in his scansion, the 
iambic pattern of blank verse—thus for- 
feiting “ uniformity of method ” (p. 54). 

Although Mr. Hendren fully understands 
the counterpointing of metrical stresses by 
actual stresses, he does not state this prin- 
ciple until halfway through his monograph 
(p. 47)—to the reader’s confusion; and I 
cannot feel that it is always present in his 
mind, for confusion or uncertainty haunts 
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his argument. In the following statement 
on foot scansion (p.56): 

“The bar, instead of always dependably 

standing before and thus designating a 
metrical accent, has to be shifted about to 
accommodate various configurations. It 
precedes the accent of a trochaic grouping, 
follows it in the case of an iambus, and is 
sometimes unadjacent to it all...” (my 
italics). 
It is metrical stress that is under discussion, 
yet what the bar is “unadjacent to” is 
actual wordstress—the bar in question being 
the fourth in the line: 


\ i / 
First as | I am | his kins | man and | his subject. 














Even for blank verse, Mr. Hendren (un- 
like Lanier) omits stress-marks, though 


neither bars nor time-values (cf. arrows | . 


p. 53), denote wordstress. This is a lack in 
the notation, especially where stress is 
strongly counterpointed. But it is the 
nature of this scansion to make word-stress 
coincide with metrical where it can, reduc- 
ing stress counterpointing to a minimum, as 
if it were somehow undesirable. 

On the question of bases, author and 
reviewer are in opposite camps. But the 
fundamental point about the nature of verse 
rhythm, as I hope Mr. Hendren would agree, 
is the principle of varying a base. Here we 
have uniformity of principle. If there are 
different kinds of verse, built on bases 
variously constituted, the search for uni- 
formity of notation may be wasted effort. 


M. WHITELEY. 


ACCOUNTS AND SURVEYS OF THE 
WILTSHIRE LANDS OF ADAM DE 
STRATTON. Edited by M. W. Farr. 
Devizes: Wiltshire Archaeological and 
Natural History Society, Records Branch, 
Vol. XIV, 1959; pp. xxxviii, 264; 50s. 


T° one who remembers the heart-search- 

ings and anxieties of those who in the 
first quarter of the present century were 
concerned in founding a new or in re-start- 
ing a moribund publishing society the 
receipt for review of such a volume as this 
is heartening. In those now remote days 
the editor of a private publishing society 
needed to be a strong man to withstand the 
pressure of his members to print Latin texts 
in English translation, and he had to count 
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the cost very carefully before he dared to 
bind in cloth rather than paper. In one 
now famous society the editor was driven by 
the need for economy to print with a local 
newspaper Office and to print off each 
sixteen pages as they were set up. All 
historians owe gratitude to the generous 
founder of the Marc Fitch Fund for the 
help it has given to local record societies. 
A grant from it has enabled the Wiltshire 
society to produce this volume so beauti- 
fully. It contains the Latin text of Extents 
of the manors of Sevenhampton, Stratton, 
Upton, and Blewbury and other lands made 
at various dates between 1271 and 1277 and 
copied out in or after that year by clerks 
who came from London with the auditors 
of the manorial accounts; Ministers’ 
Accounts for Sevenhampton covering the 
years 1275-88 and the parallel draft- 
accounts kept by the reeve and copied out 
for him by a local clerk for the years 1275- 
79; the View of Account for Stratton and 
Sevenhampton for 1278-79; and, finally, the 
expenses incurred in building a new grange 
at Sevenhampton in 1280. 

The documents are among those which 
were taken into the king’s hands on the fall 
of the notorious thirteenth-century money- 
lender, Adam of Stratton, and have re- 
mained in official custody ever since. The 
unfortunate, though __ well-intentioned 
“ methodizing ” of the public records under- 
taken after the foundation of the Public 
Record Office by nineteenth-century archi- 
vists resulted in the distribution of Adam of 
Stratton’s documents among various classes 
in the Office. The present volume contains 
only part of the documents relating to 
Adam’s Wiltshire lands remaining in the 
Public Record Office. It is to be hoped 
that the Society will be able to produce an 
edition of the rest. 

In his Introduction Mr. Farr has pro- 
vided a succinct account of Adam’s descent 
and career and the later history of the 
Wiltshire estate which he built up while in 
the service of the Reviers Earls of Devon. 
At least three generations of Adam’s family 
had held land at Stratton by knight service, 
but it was not until Adam’s own day that 
the head of the family took the name of 
“Stratton”. Adam’s father was Thomas 
de Argwillis of Stratton. Adam was execu- 
tor of Earl Baldwin of Devon and became 
the supreme agent of Isabella de Forz, 
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countess of Aumale and Devon and Lady 
of the Isle of Wight. In 1276 she enfeoffed 
him in her hereditary Chamberlainship of 
the Upper Exchequer, an office he was 
already exercising by deputy. Thence- 
forward until his fall Adam was the finan- 
cier who controlled the countess’s affairs, 
while by devious or bullying methods he 
built up his own vast fortune. From his 
examination of the Stratton charters, seized 
with the rest of Adam’s property and 
remaining among the Ancient Deeds in the 
Public Record Office, Mr. Farr concludes 
that in his purchases of land around Stratton 
Adam generally paid a fair price and “it is 
possible that in his own country” he “ was 
regarded as an honest man” (p. xviii). 

The Extents provide the usual survey of 
tenants and their services. By the third 
quarter of the thirteenth century surnames 
are common and it may be dangerous, 
although it is tempting, to assume that cus- 
tomary tenants who have adopted the 
surname “Lauman” have an_ inherited 
knowledge of customary law. At Ground- 
well the tenants in villeinage owe rent, tall- 
age, Christmas presents, suit of court, and 
scutage “when it shall come, as much as 
belongs to such a tenement” (p. 23). As 
might be expected from Adam’s office all 
the extents and accounts are set out in 
accordance with the best Exchequer practice. 
The accounts themselves make more diffi- 
cult reading and it is pardonable to wish 
that the clerks had more often allowed 
themselves to lapse into an English render- 
ing, e.g. “ mukforke” (p. 93) rather than 
“furca ferrenda ad fimes” (p. 129). The 
useful glossary and the excellent subject 
index will help readers unfamiliar with 
medieval Latin agricultural terms. 

A few matters of particular interest may 
be noted. Adam was generous to his 
nephews who were “scholars at Oxford”, 
providing them with allowances both of 
cloth and money (pp. 90, 99, 108, 117, 126, 
134, 139). He accepted a fine of 20 shillings 
from Robert Elyot “that Thomas his son 
should go to the schools and remain free”, 
or as the court roll puts it “be ordained ” 
(p. 135 and n.). Sheep suffered much from 
the murrain, the “ common infirmity ”, for 
which unguents were needed and even on 
one occasion “a doctor” (p. 180 n.). The 


1 Not indexed with other references to scutage 
under taxes. 
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weather is reflected in the rolls. In 1273-4 
the apple crop failed everywhere (p. 51). 
In 1275-6 the smith received an extra 12 
pence by favour of the bailiff on account of 
the drought (p. 73), and in the following 
year the drought made it more expensive 
to keep the ploughs in order (p. 83). 
Widows seem to be excused from paying 
more than half their due church-scot.? 
These records are delightful reading for the 
country-bred. They call to mind the rich 
variety of rural life. Mr. Farr is to be 
warmly congratulated on his careful work. 


Doris M. STENTON. 


2 Not indexed under widows or women. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL CITATION, by 
Cyril C. Barnard. 2nd ed. London, 
aves Clarke & Co., Ltd., 1960; pp. 20; 
2s. 6d. 


"THE late Cyril Barnard, for many years 

Librarian of the London School of 
Hygiene and Tropical Medicine, is perhaps 
best known to librarians for his system of 
classification for medical works, but his 
keenly analytical mind concerned itself with 
an indirectly related topic of great import- 
ance to research workers as well as to 
librarians. This was the proper citation of 
references, on which he wrote in The 
Librarian in 1950. As library journals are 
not well known outside the profession itself, 
it is well that these articles have been re- 
printed in pamphlet form with a foreword 
by Mr. W. J. Bishop. Based on the author’s 
lectures on the subject, they touch on such 
topics as the differences (often misunder- 
stood) between a bibliography, a select 
bibliography and a list of references; refer- 
ences to manuscripts, printed books and, 
most important of all, to articles in periodi- 
cals. References to periodicals involve the 
use of abbreviations, and the four canons 
given on p. 10 should be studied by all 
writers of articles, papers or _ theses. 
Various types of arrangement of references 
are mentioned and their advantages and 
disadvantages noted. 

In the discussion on p. 4 of the vexed 
question of footnotes a reference might 
have been given to the penetrating and witty 
article by Dr. A. G. Drachmann in Libri, i 
(1951), 362-6. Mr. Barnard was writing 
with medical men and scientists in mind, 
and perhaps for that reason he refers only 
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in passing to references to daily papers. 
These are, however, of importance to writers 
in other fields such as social and economic 
history, and a reference to an article by 
Dr. Folke Dahl (‘On quoting newspapers, 
a problem and a solution ”’) in The Journal- 
ism Quarterly, December, 1948, would be 
useful. The question of the citation of 
articles in Russian journals is not pursued, 
though it is of ever-increasing importance, 
and the problem of whether or not to trans- 
literate must be decided. 

The question of proper bibliographical 
citation is of great importance, and it is to 
be hoped that this pamphlet will achieve a 
wide circulation. Certainly no research 
worker or author who has to cite references 
to previously published works should write 
an article without a copy near at hand. 


Wo. S. MITCHELL. 


AN INVENTORY OF THE HISTORI- 
CAL MONUMENTS IN THE CITY OF 
CAMBRIDGE. Her Majesty’s Stationery 
Office, 1959; 2 vols.; pp. cxxix, 480; 310 
plates, numerous maps, plans; £5 5s. Od. 


GINCE its appointment in 1908, the Royal 
Commission on Historical Monuments 
has issued many splendid Inventories but 
none has hitherto reached the standard of 
that covering the City of Cambridge. The 
introduction is 129 pages, and the inventory 
and indexes account for another 480 pages 
split into two volumes with a separate con- 
tainer for the large plans of King’s, St. 
John’s and Trinity Colleges and the map 
showing the position of all the monuments. 
In addition there are 310 plates and numer- 
ous smaller plans and detail drawings in 
the text. The result is truly magnificent 
both as regards content and price, for at 
five guineas this set of books is indeed a 
bargain. 

The Inventory for the City of Oxford 
(published in 1949) included 293 monu- 
ments dating from the earliest times to the 
year 1714; for Cambridge 341 groups of 
monuments up to the year 1850 have been 
described. It is particularly gratifying to 
note this extension of date and to hope that 
it will be possible for volumes supplemen- 
tary to those for areas already covered to be 
issued before many interesting buildings 
have been demolished to make way for 
modern “ improvements ”’. 

The sectional preface to the Cambridge 
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survey is absorbing reading; it is really a 
history of the growth of the city and a 
drawing together of the building phases, 
with observations on what certain types of 
buildings contain or lack in the way of 
structural work or fittings. To treat the 
University Buildings in this manner calls 
for a high standard of concentration and 
selection of available detail, but the result 
is admirably balanced and the authors 
deserve our warmest congratulations. 
While the graph showing the provision of 
living accommodation in the Colleges in 
relation to the number of students in Cam- 
bridge from 1550 to 1850 is a revealing 
document, suitable warnings are given 
against misinterpretation. Turning to 
houses, the authors wisely point out the 
difficulty of dating small houses built in the 
traditional vernacular style between the late 
fifteenth and early eighteenth centuries and 
mildly deplore the fact that so little exhaus- 
tive work has been done on a nation-wide 
basis on the plan typology of town houses. 
Sections on building materials and on 
building procedure (the latter drawing 
heavily on documentary sources) are more 
full in this Inventory than in that for 
Oxford. 


Fitting tribute is paid in this long preface 
to scholars such as Willis and Clark, Arthur 
Gray, William Cole and John Bowtell. 
Neither is the value of Loggan’s Cantabrigia 
Illustrata underestimated for the clarity and 
accuracy of the engravings “‘ enables one to 
walk into the quadrangles of the colleges, 
and to discover their style of architecture ”’. 


The plans of buildings are, as in previous 
volumes, remarkably clear, and many 
architectural descriptions are preceded by 
short histories. Members of individual 
Colleges will no doubt say that these notes 
are inadequate, and in this respect any 
criticism could have been allayed by the 
inclusion of the titles of one or more 
reputable histories of the Colleges con- 
cerned. While a select bibliography would 
be an entirely new departure, the benefit to 
readers not closely acquainted with Cam- 
bridge (or any other area dealt with in 
these Reports) could be very considerable 
and add to the completeness of a survey 
which is unlikely to be superseded for a 
great many years. 

The illustrations call for special com- 
ment. They are of a uniformly high stan- 
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dard both as photographs and as reproduc- 
tions. The range is immense—in fact it 
covers everything—and the grouping of 
Various examples is invaluable for com- 
parison. The photographs emphasize what 
a wealth of art and architecture we have in 
this country: to take memorials as an 
example, there are simple ones and grand 
ones, but all reflecting the prevailing fashion 
in sculpture according to the means of the 
client. (In parentheses, it may be mentioned 
that the reproductions are so good that 
many of the epitaphs may be read with 
ease.) A table on p. cxvii shows that the 
number of monuments between 1550 and 
1850 increased with the increase in national 
wealth and its wider distribution among 
less aristocratic families; this is manifest in 
the great number of inexpensive monu- 
ments in the parish churches. It would be 
easy to elaborate on the illustrations of 
plasterwork, staircases, facades and courts, 
heraldry and glass (some of the King’s 
College Chapel glass is reproduced in 
colour), reredoses and libraries. Church, 
city and Nonconformist chapel plate is 
described, but that belonging to the Univer- 
sity and Colleges is omitted because suffi- 
cient descriptions of most of it have already 
been published. There may be minor 
faults, but in his preface the Marquess of 
Salisbury, Chairman of the Royal Commis- 
sion, invites readers to send any corrections 
or criticisms. 

The University and College Buildings 
must not, however, entirely overshadow the 
parish churches of Cambridge and _ its 
suburbs (now including Cherry Hinton, 
Chesterton, Stourbridge and Trumpington) 
some of which will repay close study. 
There are, of course, many secular buildings 
which come within the period of the survey. 
When we realize, for example, that “ The 
Station is of interest as an early railway 
building and notable for the application of 
an Italianate style to new and entirely 
functional architectural requirements, with 
original and distinctive result ” we may look 
with a kinder eye on some of these erections 
and hope that they will not all give place to 
glass and chromium plate. The extension 
of the terminus ad quem of the Inventory 
has much to commend it, and the inclusion 
of such objects as milestones (1728-9) and 
a building such as a cemetery lodge (1843) 
may help to persuade those in authority that 
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these are now deemed historical monuments 
which we cannot afford to lose. 

These impressive volumes conclude with 
an armorial index of Royal, civic and 
academic, and other heraldry before 1850, 
a glossary of technical terms, and a com- 
prehensive index of persons, places and 
subjects. A word, too, might be added on 
the improved lay-out of the title pages, the 
improved design of the Royal Arms on the 
covers, and the provision of attractive dust- 
jackets; these points show that Government 
publications need not be dull in appearance. 
Cambridge is fortunate in having been the 
choice of the Commissioners for this, their 
twenty-first Report, and tribute must be 
paid to the professional staff of the Royal 
Commission for the outstanding result they 
have attained. These volumes have an 
appeal far beyond the area to which they 
relate, and in conclusion we would express 
the hope that the means may be found for 
further Reports of this calibre to appear 
more frequently. 

FRANCIS W. STEER. 


DIVINE KINGS AND THE “BREATH 
OF MEN”, by Monica Wilson. (The 
Frazer Lecture for 1959.) Cambridge: 
— University Press, 1959; pp. 27; 

s. 6d. 

PROFESSOR MONICA WILSON 

examines in this lecture the notion of 


mystical power among the Nyakyusa and 
the Ngonde of south-eastern Africa. In 
traditional belief such power was pre- 
eminently manifested in the person of the 
king: he was the source of life, the power 
of procreation and growth, and this power 
passed through him to his people, their 


herds and fields. When his faculties 
weakened, it is reported, he was accordingly 
put to death. Associated with the idea of 
a divine king there was a belief in the 
exclusively personal causation of fortune 
or misfortune. The ultimate cause of mis- 
fortune was anger, “the breath of men”, 
which might be employed properly to 
enforce law and morality by way of just 
retribution on wrong-doers, or immorally 
as witchcraft for selfish and wrong ends. 
In Nyakyusa eyes today, misfortune can 
only be remedied by the confession of 
anger and its forgiveness; such “ speaking 
out” takes place at rituals, and on it is 
thought to depend the efficacy of the rites 
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and hence the fertility of soil, herds and 
men. Professor Wilson suggests that much 
of what has been taken for ritual rebellion 
elsewhere in Africa is in fact such a formal 
admission of anger and a prelude to re- 
conciliation, and even that such a tradition 
may partly explain intemperance in the 
speeches of African leaders today. 

This is the main theme of the address, 
It is clearly and most interestingly de- 
veloped, but in certain respects the lecture 
may be thought analytically deficient. 
Thanks to Professor Wilson’s admirable 
monographs we already know a very great 
deal about the Nyakyusa, and one would 
have welcomed here less ethnography and 
more sociological analysis. In connexion 
with both these particulars it is a little 
strange that the author nowhere refers to 
the only other Frazer Lecture specifically 
devoted to the subject of divine kingship, 
namely that by Professor Evans-Pritchard 
on the Shilluk (1948). For instance, he 
failed to find any convincing evidence that 
any Shilluk king really was put to death in 
the alleged ritual manner, and concluded 
that “the ceremonial putting to death of 
kings is probably a fiction” serving to 
indicate the mystical nature of the kingship. 
Professor Wilson might therefore have been 
expected to deal critically with this issue, 
yet she appears to accept without question 
a reported regicide of a sort confidently 
written of by Frazer but nowhere reliably 
evidenced. 

More importantly, Evans-Pritchard con- 
cluded that divine kingship is typical of 
societies with pronounced lineage systems in 
which political segments are parts of a 
loosely organized structure without govern- 
mental functions; and that in societies of 
this kind the political organization takes a 
ritual or symbolic form which in politics 
with a higher degree of organization gives 
way to centralized administration. Now the 
Nyakyusa support these structural hypo- 
theses well: they have, as Professor Wilson 
elsewhere writes, ‘‘a strong lineage organ- 
ization” and political segments of a con- 
cordant nature; and she herself outlines, as 
simple historical narrative, the _increasing 
secularization of the kingship which accom- 
panied the process of centralization among 
the Ngonde. Her own interpretation, how- 
ever, is essentially historical; divine king- 


(Continued on page 272) 
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